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The Proposed Increase of Dues in 
the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers—A Last Word. 





As tl ! st issue which will ap 
pear before the torthcoming meeting ot 
he \ ¢ SOK f Nex nN l | 
gine e up proj 
Osi ( t ( nhel! |) 
nust be word betore the 
s taken. © ginal ed nis gen 
eral S 1b e¢ \ Union | ne ering SOc 
V House pup s] ed pave 13> Vas at 
voted chiefly he advocacy of a hou 
or headquat be occupied in common 
by all the leading engine: g crete 
ind the eC l edit ul, pu | ] dl 
1126, was chietly protest again 1 
lodging of the de m with the member 
vh ittend meeting ( dered on 
merits financial measure ve wel 
not the ony ced tha he prop sed In 
creas¢ \ 1 ( pmen SIT 
then have owever, shown clearly that the 
increase if made will, by reason of tl 
resignations which wil irely follow ft, 
produce a much smaller increase of reve 
nue than would be indicated by the simp! 
ratio of the crease in du More that 
th the od of letters w | coms 
to this off NN es t o dis 
covery f tl v lity I pi y voting ] 
ive ed oreat danget tT n the society 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 


he SC] r t OTC’ an t th 
vhich disagres s. b i ‘ 
respondence GIVES ANN indication al all 
is that the result of a vote which would 
lave resulted in “taxation without repre 
sentation’ would have been to incur a risk 


f nothing less than a disruption of thi 


SOCIE t\ 
Engineering News 


Our contemporary, 


n its issue for November 21, gives the 
most thorough analysis of the situation 
that has been made, and we wish that 
could be read by every member \fter 


pointing out that during the past ten yea 


t 


1e society has paid off $32,000 of its mort 


gage indebtedness, the pertinent question ts 


sked: “‘What is the reason why the so 
ietvy. which got along comfortably ten 
years ago on an income of $18,000 now 
onfesses itself financially cramped with 


n income of $42,000 


t issu 


Our contemporary now takes direc 


vith the council in the matter of the due 
f other societies The circular of the 
incil stated the dues of the Institution 
Civil Engineers of Great Britain to be 
; guineas [$20.50] a year, while “Engi 


declares that they are that 


Ne W i 


members resident in London only, fo1 


m they are justified by monthly meet 


g he charge to members residing out 
it London being but 3 guine Moreover 
s extra charge t resident membet 
substantially pal illeled ni proced ire 
ile it is exceeded in amount by the sub 
iption of the New York members ot 
wn ( y to the entertainment fund 


asked for 
More 
| 


English so 


for which fund the 
ten dollars per membet 
membership in the 
vossible on the part of en 


veers who have “acquired a considerable 


cgree of eminence other engineers be 
@ given associate membership only [1 
point of fact. there are twice as many as 
iates as tull member and of the whole 
ety bt \\ 


evenths are full members 


ind pay the tax of 4 guineas if resident in 
fF resident else 


guineas 1f 


| ondon, al ; 


vhere The other five-sevenths pay the 


. . » » 
quivalent of $12.80 if Associates and 77.05 


i 
Students” or “Juniors,” with an add 
on of $2.56 for all three classes 1f resi 
ent in London, the average being mate 
ally lower than the present dues in ou 
1 society We do not regard these fig 
res from the English society as of ar 


particular mportance 


lhe experiences of the 


f Civil and Mining which tl 


1? il , 
) cil has 


nored, are much more to tl 


rar ryctit } 
) . ef 


NUMBER 48 


~ ‘ ~ 4 i 
( \ I e res cular ot 
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Lhe ( r ( I coun tate 
hat the (jue ot e imcreas¢ the 
dues Ss p cli \ ependent Tor Lie 


present at any rate, of any question 


ing the headquarters of the society and the 


accommodation of its library The chief 
program ot advancement whuicel now 
irged 1 the conduct of research and 
investigation and it for this, for th 


Gevelopment of the library 


crease of the number and value f the 
publication in addition to t wiping 
out of the existing mall ant detici 
that the incre 2 i reecc In the w r 
of the circular the vot 1 rT il yon tl 
question We have had, and have « 
pressed, some symp vith tl dea of 
researches by thi OCCT though not at an 
ner¢ ed ( nuit we 
( believe ( rTrOWw ¢ | d 
LOW { the member vill reg 
e proj wit f 
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Leading men, college professors, chief 
engineers and managers of the  fore- 


enterprises are all 
letters. <A 


most manufacturing 


represented in these decided 
feeling in favor of heavier dues from resi 
dent than from non-resident members will 
be With that principle we cor 


dially agree, but non-resident members do 


noticed 


not seem to know that it is already practi 
The 


year to 


cally in force, although informally 


resident members subscribe each 


an entertainment fund, the amount asked 
from each one in former years having been 
dollars, Of 


course this subscription is not obligatory, 


five while this year it is ten. 


avoid it, fancy Against it, 
however, is the fact that 
each year is held in New York, which the 


but few we 


one meeting of 


New York members attend without cost 
\We quote from letters we have received as 
follows 

It certainly is a fact that the bulk of 


the membership get nothing but their vol 


me of proceedings as a return for their 
due + 
‘The members who live at a distance 
in never reap any benefit from the house 
library Che proposed increase would 


practically shut me out of the society, as 


| could not stand it, and T expect there are 
thers who will be unable or unwilling to 


maintain their connection if the increase 


passes. Really, all we receive are the pa 


pers | would be very sorry to be de 
prived of the privilege I now enjoy, and 
trust that the measure may not. go 
through.” 

“While there are many to whom $25 is 

trifle, taken with other expenses of a 
milar character it is too much for the 
man of average income. Many members 
live far from New York and get no value 
from much of the present expenditure 


Duplication of catalogs, large and small, 


very six months is for 90 per cent. of the 


embers sheer waste. To expend funds 


committees of research does not seem 


on 
proper business for the society.” 

Che present dues are quite a burden to 

The 


members should consider these members.” 


nany members more prosperous 
“Tt will of course be hard for me, as it 


and |] 


only lessen the number of new applicants 


will for many, believe it will not 


but reduce the old membership. I only 
for the German society fee, and 
The 


last volume was 4% inches thick and 12x 


pay $7 50 


the books are beautiful specimens 


10 inches in size of page.” 
“The Civil Engineers seem to get along 


with $15 annual dues for non-resident 


members, and to some of us it seems as if 
the Mechanical Engineers ought to be able 


» keep things moving without any greater 


charge. Many may question whether 
t is worth while to keep up their member 
ship if the additional charge is to be 
] aid.” 

‘T have been a member of the society 
from the second year and am one to 
whom the increased fee would come hard 
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at this time, and I believe this is so with 
many.” 
“The arguments against 


increase are to my mind convincing, 


the proposed 
and 
it would be very unfair to the out-of-town 
this burden 


impose upon 


members to 
them.” 

“It is certainly not just to the outside 
scattered membership for the New York 
members to put the society to unusual 
expense which would benefit only the New 


any 


York or near-by members.” 
‘IT am opposed to increasing the annual 
dues of all the members until the experi 
ment has been tried of increasing the dues 
for the 
the 


members who past six 


resided in 


of those 
months have vicinity of 
New York 


‘I do not think it 


say, within fifty-mile radius 


would make any dif 


ference as to my being a member person 
ally if the dues were $50, instead of $25, 
per year, but I am bound to say, from the 
point of view of the outsider, that it looks 
very much as if the entire membership 
were being taxed to maintain a club-house 
and library for the members in and around 
New York. 


Mining Engineers ; 
from the Mechanicals for the present dues, 


I get fully as much from the 


for $11 per year a 
or would for the prospective ones.” 
“While, personally, | 
stand the additional $10 per year, 
in favor 


that the 


may be able t 
[am un 
willing to do so or to vot ot the 


proposition, because I do not see 


majority of the members of the society 
will get any benefit therefrom.” 
“There seems to be no objection to an 


increase in dues for those members in or 
near New York who have all the benefits 
and privileges of the society house, but 
for non-residents to be obliged to pay this 
without an adequate increase ot 
should be 


The papers 


increase 


benefits not entertained for a 


moment and ‘Transactions’ 


are now considered by many as hardly 
fair return for the money expended 
Twenty-five dollars per year for one vol 


ume of ‘Transactions’ is an exorbitant 
price compared with other current techni 
cal publications.” 

“The advance reading of the papers is 
fiction 
fact [because of the lateness of their dis 
Ed. ], 
copies are an unwarranted expense so long 
The 


binding of the ‘Transactions’ might well be 


a worthless instead of a valuable 


tribution and therefore the advance 


as the distribution is as at present 
a special charge to those so desiring thei 
should Many 


members are so situated as to make it an 


copies, as I want mine 


impossibility to attend meetings or even 
get to New York, except at rare intervals 
so that the advantages of the library ar 
There are, how 
the 


of no account to them 


ever, probably good reasons why 


library should be free. The expenses of 


the social functions should be borne by 
those participating, and not be a charge 
upon the society at large. [The fact that 
the library is free enables the society to 


escape taxation on its house, we believe 


The expenses of the social functions at 
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borne ry the 


York 
York members, 


the New are 
New 


at other meetings are paid tor by the local 


meetings 

and similar functions 

members at the place of meeting.—Ed. ] 
‘*T believe the increase in dues will de 


crease the receipts rather than increase 
them. It will keep out just the men who 
ought to be in. I also believe that less 
stationery and promiscuous printing will 
be a help to the society.” 

“T have been to the society's house pet 


haps three times in addition to the 


e membet 


conven 


) 


tions, and have found only o 


and 


1 


there, but there is a large office force 
another assistant 
do not 
work 
and 


many helpers, and now 


has been appointed. | think it 


necessary to have so much done t9 


keep the society together, im sovery 


much against raising the due \lv idea 
would be to simply hire a hall for a fe 
days a year, which need not be on Fifth 


avenue either, and to discharge some oft 


the help we now have 
‘Lam in favor of reducing the 
of our office and the binding of 


actions’ must be omitted 


one secretary instead of thre 


some changes 


I am in favor of 


vay the society 1s conducted 

“The council must have ki n the f 
vancial condition of the society for som 
time. Why, then, did they so 1 ntly ap 
point another assistant to the secreta 
The clerical force now numl 7, 1 
believe, while the secretary spends bu 
little time at the society hou seem 
to me that half this force should do 
work The expenses seem to. incre 
faster than the membership. Why is thi 
thus?” 

I am one of the last to shi. to crip] 
he society, but I do thi ‘ post 
dues are more than necessary hink 
probable that half the increas: uuld more 
than cover the matter.’ 

[ have yet to hear of ; p 
proves of the increase.” 

“We [one of the foremost 1 hine shops 
if the land Ed.] are unit ed ur Opp 


sition to the proposed change 11 dues 


‘T have felt for some time society 


is rather heavily loaded, and my own pret 


ng head 


erence would be for an engineet 

quarters wherein all the affliated organiza 
tions could be accommodated with a union 
library, etc.. and assume the expenses pro 
rata, Personally, I do not feel that I can 
afford any increase of dues. and there are 


very many others upon whom it would be 


practically prohibitive to continuance of 
membership.” 
‘It does seem to me that this society, 


sa-} ~ r + menihe hi 
which numbers among its membership 


men whose chief business is to curtail e 


pense and increase the efhciency of ma 
chines, methods and men, should apply 
these principles to the management of the 


society before adopting so larg 
crease in the dues.”’ 

“While an increase to $20 might b 
sible, 


simply 


i think that an increase to $25 would 


cut down the membership and so 
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lead to a loss rather than a gain, and | of C. H. Clark about reciprocity treaty Co ‘ ‘ 
7 7 Sa yr mmercial Review. 
\ 


think a reduction of expenses decidedly that we had with Canada. and which w 

preferable.” terminated in 1866, may be cited \h1 vt Mlonday, N 
“It is known to all that most institu Clark readily showed by figures that that T 

tions, whether business, educational or treaty had not resulted in an increas { e depres nin Cre , y) 

professional, are more or less hampered exports of manufactured goods from tl ee! ompanies 

in arriving at their ideals by the want of country, and there seemed to be few manu oss 1 \mer 

funds, and undoubtedly this socicty is no facturers present who were ready to make more serious matter 1 Gert 

exception, but a call for over 70 per cent. the obvious reply that the conditions pre ortin 

increase [67 per cent.—Fd.| should carry vailing in our industries at that time wer me instan 

with it the most definite explanation of so entirely different from the conditioss ed 

the advantages to be gained.”’ of to-day that deductions drawn from that Ney G |) 
“Would any engineer who had any re experience must necessarily be practically mnn& S B 

spect for his own reputation advise any  worthles editors f 

concern in financial embassassment to t 

a perpetual load at 7 1-10 per cent. annual — primarily because great many manut | firs 

interest? The Council propose to issue turers had come to perceive that the ; ‘ ae + Me 

life memberships at $350 each and no dues lv changed wonditions that have coms 1 ! ¢ the B & Ss 

The dues at $25 amount to 7 1-10 per cent about in our industrial conditions withi ere ee 

of the investment. If engineers are a the past te eal pecially with resp 

astute financially as they are supposed 1 to foreign trad ee ee, ea ee ; 

be, they will send in their checks for $250, ly mn 1 e altered ( ore he 

for we all know that in these time afe tion nt In othe 

investments cannot be made at better than  conventior 1) or 

j per cent | believe we are b grinning 1 racture \ Cl perce 

the wrong end of the probl ve should — altered cor I ‘ vp , \\ 

stick our knife into the expet W t] 1 tal i ne ‘ tial oo 


first.’ eet them, at t nter 
The Reciprocity Convention 
The much talked of Reciprocity | ! n the pp ( ( ! mply he p ‘ 
tion has come and gon nd it is fair t mtation of ar re 
| 


say that those who 


ped that t wouk 
prove an important help toward 
tion of some of the most important 


tions that confront American manufactu ay ‘ l late ot IK 


ers to-day have been disappointed T ( ( 

some vigorou speeches Wel ' le ind y ea 

favor of greater commercial liberty nd nd more pressing t \ 
some that showed the tter needle ( S Ls bye Cl 1 

if not the iniquity, of some of the present President Mek dat Buff \\ 

import taxes, notably that on hide ust 1 Mose 

only effect of which w leclared to In ve can forever s ery g 

to still further enrich large packing ' tthe or nothing E cue] ' . 


porations by millior taken fror thi possible it ! vw best t 


pockets of \mericat users of leather l vil \ e dea I 





goods, and to hamper and _ rest yy 

foreign trade in those v vl But t] pratt if ( } ( R 
number of delegates expresses essing | ‘ e | ' 1) 

views, when it came to action by the con WNpron I} n Air ¢ 1) ( 

vention nothing was put on record that - n P he Tetn-tinward ¢ 

can be said to enable a Congressman 1 Mr. A. Fal u. of Philadelp sana \lanchest Eneglar nd net 

anyone else to quote the assembled manu US a proposition nt him by the Osborne two other | 

facturers as favoring or recommending Qj] Cor pany tf Cleveland, Ohio, which P!O8 

anything except to let things drift as they company offers to send hin “1 Reker ety s ) 

are doing of Extra Ne Lard Oil. which were left ne of the te f 
Of course it is clear that the preset ower Geom 6 cor lend’ ry sae he a ee ene “ G 

generally good condition of business had usual, “warranted to be the best in the Phe Chicago P ' | 


much to do with this. Had it been tru Pe ee eee oy eee a err ee ae : ll enjoying an inte 


‘ his 1 S s tri 1 tew vears 
at thi time a it Wa 1¢ ew i s offered ‘ pe il. reduced price 
, : } asily become true again ] au 
ago, and may easily be true ag Phe Osborne Oil Company is a new nam | | 
that American machine shops were to lx o Russia is buvine 
: : Sept to us, but we note that it is equally unfor . 
found sending 75 per cent. of their out _ lent istome! wo 500-1 
" . 5 tunat in regard to t hipmet ot o . 
put into foreign markeis, the necessity of pressors of 1 I \ir ( ) 
1 - nd . 1 pelled 4 ‘ inv other Cleve . Ni 
doing something to cultivate foreign trad Company hi recent ven ordered 
: . land () . dealers n oil ire otte : ' 
or of doing something to lessen the re Japat They ; ntendes dt 


stricting influence of our fiscal policy AS SHIDEIERES St f a l pneumatic t nm connect 

would have been much more clearly see reasol MAT ‘al Lu ourse | lw government 
As tending to show how ea ly a ¢ 

vention of this kind may be swayed by imstead of replying to it sends it to us. He pany whiecl ts head 

arguments smoothly presented, but which says he finds no such firm mentioned it nd n « thi 


have absolutely no merit in them, the talk the commercial reference books demar for 1 lon & 
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€. Electric Company, to be specific—states 
it never before has there been such a 
lemand in town for its 
¥) on the Edison circuit for manufacturing 


small motors 


purposes as there has been in the last sixty 
In that time it has sold something 


lays. 


100 motors under 25 horse-power for 


on Manhattan Island. This report 1s 


me of the best evidences of national pros 
rity, because it relates to the sub 
trata of industry and is more significant 


han many sales of supplies which might 

© in requisition by the larger concerns. 
[The earnings of the General Electric 

ompany October 


mounted to $1,000,000, breaking all pre- 


for are said to have 


vious records, and from orders now on 
1and it is expected that the company will 
show $1,000,000 per month the balance of 
The amount of earnings is not 
to be that ‘of 
00ked,” which is of course much larger. 

fhe American Turret Lathe Manufac 


turing Company is the name of the concern 


the year. 


confused with “orders 


ganized on the basis of the American 
furret Lathe Company of Wilmington, 
Del., incident to the expansion of the busi- 
ness. The new company has a capital of 


Pres- 


Conradson; vice-president, 


$250,000 and the following officers: 
dent, C. M. 
Charles Jacobson; treasurer, John Smith; 
ecretary, W. L. Miller. The plans for 
the plant which the company is about to 
muild at Warren, Pa., were published last 
eek 

lwist-drill manufacturers report a trade 
inging from very fair to very active. 
November seems to have shown, if any- 
hing, an increase in demand as compared 
vith October 


The Wais-King 


las recently been organized in Cincinnati 


Tool Company, which 


ind will build a plant there, has been pur- 
Some 


York 


equipment 


New 


hasing machine-tool 
‘f it has been ordered in the 
iarket. 

Early in the present year—on pages 258, 


So and we published some accounts 


350 
for brazing cast iron, 


and 


f a new method 
alled the 
ess which was attracting considerable at 
the 


to tell whether the remarkable qual- 


“Ferrofix” “Borfix” pro- 


ention abroad. At time it was too 


oon 
could be realized in 
Since then it has 


ties attributed to it 
ractice in this country. 


wen systematically taken up by a concern 


alled the ‘America Ferrofix Company,” 
vhose office is at 20 Broad street, New 


York. The results so far attained seem to 
ndicate that the process is proving a suc- 


Che S. Obermayer Company, main office 


‘innati, Ohio, dealer in foundry fac 
igs, supplies and equipments, has opened 
i Pittsburgh office and warehouse at Thir 


fifth 


t foundry 


ind Charlotte streets 


\ full line 


will be carried in 


upplies 


it annual report of Rear Ad 
the 


Navy and Chief of the Bureau of Supplies 


[In the rece 


mural Kenny, Paymaster General of 


nd Accounts, he discusses some questions 
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of general interest to contractors for sup- 
plies. One of these is the system of ex- 
acting penalties for non-fulfillment of con 
tracts within the time specified, which has 
This system 
While the 


Department interprets this regulation lib 


been in force for two years. 
has worked very satisfactorily. 


erally for the bidders, it does not consider 
wise to remit penalties beyond the latitude 
of grace effect, it 
holds with the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury that time is a the 
contract and that a policy of granting ex 
fraud upon 


allowed therein In 


vital element in 


tensions would be an actual 


the unsuccessful bidders. A recommenda 


tion is made to amend in bidders’ favor 
the present law as to security for the ex- 
ecution of contracts, the terms of which 
are sO onerous as frequently to deter deal- 
ers from bidding. At present if a certified 
check is filed as security, it has to be for 
the full amount of the proposal. The 
recommendation is to leave the proportion 
of that amount to be fixed by the Depart- 
ment. If a bond is filed as protection, it 
is suggested that this might be arranged 
to be done annually to cover all under- 
takings that the contractor may enter into 
with the Bureau, thus saving the inconve 
nience of procuring a bond in each case 
CHICAGO MACHINERY MARKET. 
The largest buyer of machine tools in 
the West during the past month was the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company for the 
equipment of the shops at Omaha and 
perhaps at Pocatello, Idaho. The heavier 
iron-working tools and the wood-working 
machinery are said to have been purchased, 
whole amounting to a pretty figure, 
there remains unclosed quite a batch 


the 
but 
of specifications for medium and small 
Other 
The 
good buyer and the Lake Shore continues 
to order steadily for its coming shops at 
Collinwood, Ohio. Some of the 
bought for that edifice have proved such 


sized tools. railroads have been 


buying also. Burlington has been a 


tools 


treasures that the company is not waiting 


for its completion but has installed the 
machines in the old shops, where they are 
The 


Michigan Central has no list of specifica 


giving a good account of themselves 


tions out yet, but one is expected soon 
Che 


best 


fact, are among. the 
Western 


There is good prospect that their buying 


railways, in 


customers in the trade 


has not come to an end. One prominent 
machine-tool representative remarks that 
many of the roads do not fully appreciate 
the repair and manufacturing conditions 
that confront them and acordingly have 
not fitted the 
work to come. 
very heavy trade of that kind during the 


themselves for inevitable 


Everything points to a 
next year or two 

The machine-tool trade generally during 
November has been reasonably satisfac 
tory. There has not been quite the volume 
of October, but, as the months of the year 


And 


This is 


go, there is no cause for complaint 
with the activity there is celerity 
the purchase of an 


illustrated by equip 
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ment by a Michigan concern recently 
burned out. Bids were asked, but before 
all of them were received, the business 
was secured by the hustlers first in 1] 
field. There was no time for delay. O1 
ders were too pressing. And in a modi- 


fied way the same conditions apply to th: 
trade in general. There are few inquiries 
unless the machines are wanted prompts 
Hence sales are easily negotiated. Prompt 
shipments are generally procurable from 
factory, but some of the Western factories 
are running double turn and others art 
farming out a portion of their work. Fo: 
large machines there are of course delays 
in delivery. The prospects of the machine 
tool trade are heightened by the satisfa 

tory condition of other lines, as the engine 
trade which is sold up not uncommonly 
from nine to twelve months. Users wil! 
not order machine tools so far in advance 
as that. Four or five months are abou: 
the outside limit. A shop can be built 
within that time. 

Among recent orders of the Railway 
Supply Company were a large steel cutting 
saw—the fourth—for the Woolwich ar 
senal, Woolwich, England, and a similar 
saw—the second—for the French Govern 
ment dock yards at Cherbourg, France 

Stephens & Tyler, Chicago, have con 
racted to double the power of the Fulto 
Electric Lighting & Power Company, Ful 
ton, Ky., the equipment including two 350 
horse-power Corliss engines. 





Quotations. 
New York, Monday, Nov. 2: 


Pennsylvania Foundry Pig Irons, Jerse: 


No. 1 X $16 1S (@$17 5 
No. 2 X by 15 65 @ 16 1- 
No. 2 plain. 15 15 @ 15 6: 
Gray forge...... 14 75 @ 15 ¢ 
\labama Pig, New York delivery: 
No. 1 foundry, or soft . 1§ 75 @ i 
No. 2 foundry, or soft 15 25 @ 15 3 
No. 3 foundry 14 75 @ 15 « 
Foundry forge, or No. 4 14 25 @ 14 5 
Bar Iron—Base sizes—Refined brand: 


mill price on dock, 1.68c. in carload lots 


From store, 1.90 @ 1.95c. in small lots 
Tool Steel—Base sizes—Good standard 
quality, 7c.; extra grades, roc. and up 
ward 
Machinery Steel Base sizes 1.90 (a 
2.00c. from store 
Cold Rolled Steel Shafting—Base size: 
from store, 2% @ 214c. 


Copper—Lake Superior ingot, 1634 @ 


7c.; electrolytic, 16144 @ 165c.; casting 
153;c. upward 

Pig Tin—In 5- and 10-ton lots f. o. b 
New York, 29 @ 30c., spot.; 2614 @ 27¢ 
December. 

Pig Lead—For wholesale lots, 486 
with .02'% @ .o5c. extra for carloads 

Spelter—4.30 @ 4.37%4c., New York de 
livery. 


Cookson’s, 10'4 @ 103«¢c 
(a 83kc 


Antimony 
Hallett’s, 8% 
Lard Oil—Prime City. 74 @ 76c., in 


Italian, 734 @ 8c 


wholesale lots 
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Notes on Crane Design. ew tan pitch and # f the ge 


arm > > : 
all pe . 
. : lever n * n x R. P.M. x 6.2832 from some ott tables or diagrams whi 
BY A. D. WILLIAMS : 

A. inches ] ] , oe a oe - , t 
=e = ave ce 1) yished ( \n in uwila 
The modern electric crane has a motor 12 X 33000 ; 

F : , = A ; . . chinist I < cle 1 I ) 
for each motion, those generally used be The pull on tl ake in pounds mu 
: ; hase : ' vears w ye \ ' le 

ing serieS Wound for 220 volts Direct plied by the lever arm in inches gives tl , 

. ° . ’ : ; g ‘ eC ad 
current is mostly used for crane service, torque or twisiing moment in inch-pounds \\ | ] 
but some have been built for use on alter the constants combine as follows 

: : : ; . 62000 H.] 
nating circuits The series winding has 6.2832 I / = 
; S 

advantages for crane purposes. It gives a 12 X 33000 63021 
high starting torque, at least double its and if this is taken as it will be I 


running torque, and the speed varies with practically correct and more convenient 





the load. These motors are usually rated PDynamometers can be made to give read- '#" ( t 
ay oe ae a - ] . ' : 
by their hor e-power at a cel — peed, ngs im im or ftoot-pounds torque vet (sear ratio / 
which is what they are capable of on con- tsily, and save some calculating se 
tinuous work. In crane service they can \ rough assumption is that 1 hors \ Sal , 9 
be more heavily loaded, as the work is not) power will lift 1 ton 10 feet per minute this met] 1 not giv 
constant, so that they get a better chance Chis ot strictly accurate. a higher eff is 
to cool off. The best motors for cranes ciency being attained in practic 
are those which are completely enclosed in \ loser formula is ermine » ple ty 
a dust-proof casing, although unenclosed Lh] found 
o » ‘ 
motors have given satisfactory service in H.P. = 22000 & nd § 
3.9 . 
very unfavorable surroundings Lar~e ;.. 4:4 Td 
commutators are desirabl and th oO , , —" 
tat lesirable, and the m load to be lifted in pounds T° oi 
tors should run practically sparkles 
= Speed Of hoist in teet per minute, ) 
either direction under different loads at - + pec 
| ccasighetape : : percentage ot ethciency of hoisting § 
varying speeds Machines built on th ; er ;, 
oe : ; : a . mechanism, which varies, but gen Phe give ‘ 
interchangeable plan make easier repait * ; 
‘ ly runs over 70 per cent tis wh 
work and incidentally save time at critica : ; , ae 
- Wes in new Crane iS tiie tie ¢ D v ( 
moments ' ; , ne oe 
mechanism is stiff. Careless aline will be d 
It Is a good lan Lo ha the lvpl al 17 
Ss . 1 ned ment Wl reduce the efhiciency 1 oe \ { ( 
curves of the motors to be used, as the P , , 
( le tests sometimes show a mu ry | n \ 
come in handy if anything like close ri ae all - ; 
7 . gher emficiency in 7O per cen A pall ( cu 
| - a 1 1 
sults are required, and the curve tells t 
; ; I pitcl ul of drum in inches e cal i ‘ 
what the motor can be expected to do at F ; ' 
< i hnumbel I parts oft chain or rope Wis 2 a ( 
any load. Commercial sizes of motors are ; . , 
. : orque on drum, ve ( ep 
usually employed for cranes, and_ the : 
? - j i 1¢ 1 Il LOT T ‘ t 
crane generally figures out an odd _ siz » Dp 
ile s speed of motor (R. P. M.) } 1 u ftrack whe 
which means, look at the curve ; , ae 
s irns of drum per minute t torque due to loae 
a en eT ee si a : 
In designing the trolley of an electri give specified speed of hois ; a 
. - . l.~},\! +1 
weler, the space available is one of the — [¢ thy, hoisting 1s to be on one end of the \/ 
5 2 a Nena ae si : aoe 
first things t v determined \ Sh chain. the other end being anchored. then k pearing coefhicie 
trolley will give a long Look travel, and tf “i : 
at We «al \ ¢ { wT? 4 ern { 
the hight is cut down, the trolley is length : ; 
- ; I NN pec t ¢ ne Tec ‘ 
ened and the hook travel reduced Phe c= . , : > pry 
3 : 27 k 5 peed of motor (R I ! 
gearing has to be laid out to suit the space : 
i2 } turns of track whee ( 
at hand, and while a new trolley may be Pi sce ‘ : ots ; 
- “a If the hoisting is to be done on both get specified speed 
interesting, the eraser will be found very 
a parts Of the chain sing either one ¢ tw can be ike Pp 
usetul . 4 
arun we have cent. and / SS per ce 
In this work some calculating has to be ; v1 
4 - 77 , 
done, and a slide rule will be found con (= Ht 


venient. Some of the formulas given con 
= Wy] 12 Lrhk 
tain abbreviations that are well known V/ 


and others will be explained. Torque is 





a term that is not used as widely as it Load per part on chain / I 
, . ) 
should be It means twisting moment, , 2a kh 
TI es ee eee termines S1Z 
and its brevity should recommend it, as Phe load per part determines the size 12 


the twisting moment in inch or foot 


of rope or chain to be usec “he factor o ; , 
f roy 1 I 1. The f f rl UR 


pounds determines the pitch and face of : Referring to the motor ¢ 
We also have ; ; ; — 
gears, and when combined with the bend nd torque of the motor at the ca ites 
' 
ing moment, the size of shafting, torque T ad RL horse-power are found and from this 
1 1 4 Wt 4 ’ ‘ 
and speed determine the horse-power, and the same method is used as tor the ho 
e- ¢} + Y 1 ’ ri of ou ] ] 
ce versa, thus: for the torque on one drum of a double tyaj, The trolley travel t1 can be fig 
1 ]] or the rT “4 >) St 7 ; ‘ ‘ : 
as oe drum trolley, or the torque when hoisting req py the same forms used for the bride 
H.P. = orque X K : on one end of the chain, the other end be saaiiaal 
62 , . , . ; 
‘ aean ing anchored. If both ends of the chain Naturally experience gained in di 
> ) = = S 
Torque = ©3000 H.P. «are anchored to the same drum: cranes is a much better guid ‘ 


R. P.M. RL 


In these formulas the torque is measured nN such a manner that thev are accessibl 
in inch-pounds They are obtained by [The torque on the drum is the basis for reference, and the result of the cra 
shortening up the following equation and from which the tooth load of the gearing tests should be compared with thx 


tained by familiar methods The lated results. If this is don 


combining its constants 5 oO 
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knowledge will be gained regarding the deliveries made than he can get in any and is made up of a series of thin card- 
results to be expected other way. As a result, his orders will board sheets, which are bound in the back 

The standard design for a trolley once’ naturally be more intelligently placed and and indexed down the front—1 to 3I— 
ettled, changes are not desirable from the his specifications more accurately made. thus giving space between the leaves for 
manufacturers’ standpoint. This implies He will save himself a deal of worry, and papers which are to come up for attention 


sticking to the same motor, as motors are’ will be in a position to save his employers each day of the month. This file is con- 


rarely interchangeable either in space ox money by enabling them to run “long” or sulted the first thing every morning. 
“upie d or speeds. 

Crane bridges cannot be made on the 
same plan as trolleys, as spans and head 
room differ widely, but if systematic meth 
ods are used a great deal can be done in 
the way of reducing the office work on 
girders and bridge mechanism. 





The Card Index System in tke 
Purchasing Department. 
BY F. H. LELAND. 

There appeared in these columns, some 
time ago, a most admirable article on the 
purchasing agent. The writer of that ar- 
ticle clearly set forth the many reasons 
why the purchasing agent should be all 
that the name implies, and not a mere mill, 
buyer—a bargain hunter. sangraiiiitiil 

It occurs to the writer that a buyer, if 











he be an efficient one, is about the busiest 


man to be found; and particularly is this FIG. I. PURCHASING AGENT'S OUTFIT. 
F UNDE ‘ s FILE UNDER 24° = 
cee ORDER No. 3130 °°", $ “ ORDER No, 3130 cost ss lil 
LECTRIC MFG. Co. ; ‘ ; THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. Co. ! 
eS FAN MOTORS St. Louis, Oct. 1 1901 MAKERS OF SMALL POWER AND FAN MOTORS St. Louis, Oct. 1 1901 
To The Bridgeport Brass Co. Bridgeport Conn. To The Bridgeport Brass Co. Bridgeport Conn. 
Please Ship Nov. 1 Via fast fre. Please Ship Nov. 1 Via fast frt. 
t AND P : a DATE AND 
600° 22 HIT Sheet Brass NO.DEL'E 600* #22 71 JT Sheet Brass NO.DEL'D. 
4 605F 
12 wide 12 wide . | 
“pv __K| 
<i. 
Re os 
ae L 2K 
jy cet 
<K - 
AND CHARGE TO THE ACCOUNT OF ae AND CHARGE T HE A s F “eo a 
requisition | THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CC REcUISITION THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MEG oe SHIP 
Jak L WILL SHIP RY Jak Per L 
BY Per DEF. DATE eel DEF. DATE 
INV'C REC'D TOR'WO OMIP'EY | T nene.. INV'C REC'D FORO OMIE'MT of HERE | 
CORRESPONDEN : > annes Jan. 1 CORRESPONDENCE 
2300 B CARRIES } Jan. 1 OVER THIS MATL. MAKES 2509 _B. us TO) OVER 
THIS MATL. MAKES seal eadl Senevbenn. tieahiaied a American Machinist 
FIG. 2. RED TICKET AS SENT TO FIG. 3. RED TICKET AS RETURNED TO PURCHASING DEPARTMENT BY 
RECEIVING CLERK. RECEIVING CLERK AFTER GOODS HAVE ARRIVED 
true in a manufacturing establishment. He “short”? as market and other conditions The order block, shown in the center of 


therefore has very little time to acquaint dictate. the disk, is made up in quadruplicate form. 


himself with the detailed requirements to The following is a card index system The first, or top, sheet is of red tissue 
be met by the material which he buys, and admirably adapted to the purchasing de- paper. The second sheet is of white med- 
he has still less time to become familiar partment of a manufacturing company. ium weight paper. The third sheet is of 
with all the uses to which this material is The equipment comprises one four- thin, unruled scratch paper. The fourth 
to be put. drawer cabinet in which the card records sheet is a card of light index record card 


To the young buyer who has an ambi- are kept, one every-day file (indexed 1 to — stock. 
tion to become a purchasing agent in the 31) and an order block. A few guide and All are printed alike except the third 
broad sense of the term, a card index tab cards are necessary for indexing the or memorandum sheet, on which nothing 
system is indispensable. It is invaluable record drawers, and these will vary from but the serial number of the order appears 
to him, because by its use he is able to con time to time as the demands on the depart A slight omission is also made on the sec 


duct his buying in less time than was for- ment grow. The majority of them, how ond sheet. This second sheet goes to the 


merly required. He will thus have the ever, remain constant. firm of whom the purchase is made, and 


time in which to become familiar with the Three sets of alphabetical guides, to- to whom the omitted portion is of no in 
detailed requirements which must be met gether with a couple of special sets, are terest. 
by the material which he buys. And he © sufficient to handle the volume of busine.s Between each of the sheets is placed a 


will in a short time know the minutest de- carried on in one establishment. piece of carbon paper, which insures the 
mands which his materials must. satisfy. The entire office equipment necessary 1s making of four identical copies of the or 
far shown in the accompanying reproduction der. The first goes to the receiving clerk; 


His card index system gives him a 
the second constitutes the order, and is 


more intelligent and comprehensive idea of a photograph, Fig. 1. The everyday 
of quantities required, prices paid and _ file referred to is on the left of the desk, mailed to the party from whom the pur 
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3130 
ORDER No. 3130 vet, 1 iM 
THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. Co. Oct. 1 , 
MAKERS OF SMALL POWER AND FAN MOTORS St. Louis,.- = 1901 T Bridyeport Brass Cc Bi ( ft Conn 
he Bridyepo 
The Bridgeport Brass Co. Bridgeport Conn. sat fet 
, a Nov. . 
Please Sh ip Nov. 1 Via Jast fi 
r Ane 600% 4 HH Sheet Boass 
+ 22 HH Sheet Brass . 
. ? vice 
12 wide ue 
goa 
‘ 
AN HA HE ACK NT OF ’ 
REQUIS/TION THE EMERSON ELECTRIC Mra. Co Jak L . 
ay _ dak , —_- 
Per = 
Please a ed eceipt this le nmediately, and state definit s wi ade Pon > 
Enter number af this order on we iit Deeeaten - B Jan. 1 
Send statement mthly. 2 o B Jan. ? 
imerioan Ma niat 
FIG. 4. WHITE TICKET OR ORDER AS SENT TO PARTY FROM WHOM FIG. 5. MEMORANDUM TICKET FOR THE PURCHASING AGENT'S 
GOODS ARE ORDERED EVERYDAY FI 
FILE UNDER ) 4 Sie cost F NDER rass SI t mem On 2120 4 qe 
ORDER No. 3130 : = Brass Shee ORDER No. 8130 1 ¢_ 98.1 
THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG.CO. | Oct. 1 ; THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. Co. — 
MAKERS OF SMALL POWER AND FAN MOTORS St. Louis, - 1901 MAKERS OF SMALL POWER AND FAN MOTORS St. Louis ‘ 19 
To The Bridgeport Brass Co. Bridgeport Conn, Ty The Bridgeport Brass Co. Bridgeport Conn. 
Please Ship Nov. 1 Via fast _frt. Please Ship Voo Via fast frt. 
6004 + 22 H H Sheet Brass Oa re RO .DEL'E Gout +22 H H Sheet Brass - 
J 60 * ” ‘ e 
12 wide 12 wide a2 
. PASSE 
pre Lv) \ 
, ee } 
pom or ag “hg 
' RY 
. & pay> 
AND CHARGE T THE ACCOUNT OF VY 94 ons CHARGE 1? aC UNT OF "° w 
REquisiTiON | THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG.CO. | od, te Undered REQUISITION |THE EMERSON ELECT M 20. y is ordered 
sy Jak Per L sin: cies, SO ley Jak Per L ; et. 80 
TE TO BF 2 SHOULD ) y TE 7? Nn #079 \ 
ave necro -— NOV. 91000 _ SES cren 5-24 ee Here, NO. 10 invic recin NOV. 2 1901 WROE te eT ‘ : 
RRIES } CORRESPONDENCE ARRIES CORRESPONDEN 
THIS MATL. MAKES 2300 B. ‘ye To Jan. 1 OVEE THIS MATL. makes .-500_B. : JanJ VE 
American Ma ais ime aun Ma nist 
FIG. 6. THE RECORD CARD FOR THE FIG THE RECORD CARD AS FILED AWAY AFTER TRANSACTION 
FILING CASE. IS COMPLET! 
chase is made; the third goes to the every The second or white sheet, Fig. 4, is ceived. The red slip from the receiving 
~ . £ I 
day file, to come up from time to time un- mailed to the Bridgeport Brass Com- clerk, when showing that material has 
til the order is properly filled; the fourth— pany. been received, is held by the purchasing 
the record card—goes into the drawer of The third or unruled memorandum department in an alphabetical postal fil 
the cabinet marked ‘Ordered,’ and car- sheet, Fig. 5, goes into the every-day file under the firm name B, where it awaits th 


ries with it notations made from time to 
time, thus making a permanent record of 
the entire transaction. 

The handling of one order will 
the system in operation. The top, red sheet, 


show 
Fig. 2, goes to the receiving clerk in the 
department where the brass will be re 
ceived, and is held by him in an alpha- 
betical postal file under the firm name “B” 
(Bridgeport Brass Company). Thus by 
referring to his file the receiving clerk 
knows constantly what is ordered and 
about when to expect it in 

When the brass is received, the quantity 
received is noted, together with the date of 
its receipt, on the red ticket by the receiv- 
ing clerk, who signs and returns the “red” 


to the purchasing department, filled out 
as shown in Fig. 3. 
The purchasing department notes the 


fact that this brass is received and records 
the amount and date of its receipt on the 
held, for the 
time being, under the firm name B 


pt rt 


record card which is being 
( Bridge- 
Brass Company) in the purchasing 
agent’s cabinet in the drawer marked ‘“Or- 


dered - 


six days after the date of the order, in this 
case October 7. On October 7 this memo 
to the 
purchasing agent’s attention when he opens 
By Octo 
should 
if it 
not been acknowledged, a form letter goes 
after 


definite information that prompt shipment 


randum is automatically brought 


his every-day file that morning 


ber 7 this order for sheet brass 


have been acknowledged, and has 


out the acknowledgment requesting 


will be made as called for November 1 
The fact of having written this form lette: 
is noted on the memorandum sheet and 
also on the record card of the same num 
ber, which is still in the “Ordered” drawer 
of the cabinet under B 
As soon as acknowledgment of the or 
der is received, notation to that effect, to 
gether with date of the acknowledgement, 
is noted on the record card, as shown in 
Fig. 6 
As soon as the material itself is re 
ceived, the record card goes from the “Or- 


dered” drawer of the cabinet to the drawer 
marked “Received,” agait 
the 


the invoice covering the 


being filed under 


firm name B, and remains there until 


shipment is re 


arrival of the invoice covering. When the 
invoice is in, the red slip is pasted to it 
ind the invoice ready to be approved 
for payment 

If, on October 7, when the memorar 
dum comes up, the order has already been 
acknowledged, the memorandum is put 
forward in the every-day file to six day 


prior to the shipping date, in this instance 
October 26. On this date the memorandun 
will igain automatically come before th 


purchasing agent, who will send out a let 


+] 


ter asking reassurance that the bra wi 
come forward on time Che writing of th 
letter is 1 d on the memorandum and 
also on the record card Che memorar 
dum is filed for rd another six days t 
November 1, by which time a reply to tl 
last letter should have been received, and 
t has not been received, the memoranduw 
being brought t he purchasing agent's at 
tention this time gives him a chance t 
make arrangements which will prevent ar 
diminutior the factory output which 
dependet oO! tiie eet bra / us ti 
hurchasi ] ni s able t brevent a po 
sthle loss wl uld fall upon his con 
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pany by reduced output due to delayed 
shipment of ordered material. 

The memorandum now goes forward to 
six days after shipment should have been 
made, in this case to November 6, and 
November 6 an in- 


should 


notation al 


when it comes up on 


voice covering the shipment have 


been received as shown by 
ready made on the record card at the time 
when the invoice came in; also by its pres 


ence in an alphabetical every-day file, hav- 


ing been filed under B in suspense, await- 
ing the arrival of the material on which 
it applies If the invoice has not been 


received, the Bridgeport Brass Company 
are wired concerning the order, and proper 
| 


action taken. If the invoice has been re- 


ceived, there is no reason why the brass 
should not come to hand a few days later 
and the memorandum is therefore placed a 
few days further along in the every-day 
file, and 


shipment has 


in case the 
the 


say, to November Q 


not then been received 


sridgeport Brass Company are wired ‘o 
trace their shipment by wire, and the mem- 
orandum is again moved forward until the 
hand 


the 


material is at 


Whenever memorandum comes up 
for attention and the material has already 
been received, the memorandum is marked 
“Received,” and is placed forward in the 
every-day file to such date as will insure 
the ordering of this material again at the 
proper time, thereby avoiding any chance 
of its being forgotten. Tis the necessity 
of cutting down factory output on account 
of proper material not having been ordered 
is guarded against 

While in many lines of business it is not 
necessary to chase up material as closely 
as here outlined, yet in many manufactur 
ing 
product is a 


industries, and particularly where the 


seasonable one, it is very 
necessary to run close to the output; and 


“tickler”’ 


scheme is a valuable one, as by its use de 


in such” establishments _ this 
lays all along the line are prevented. 
The 


memorandum 


above method of handling these 


“ticklers’ cares for any 


number of items. And as each comes up 
automatically, each will receive proper at 
tention at the right time, thereby relieving 
the and 
setting him free to become more efficient 


strain on the purchasing agent 


in his position along other lines. 

The record card, Fig. 6, not only carries 
a copy of the order, but bears a perma 
nent record of each and every transaction. 
the 
with the date of its receipt. 


It shows material received, together 
It carries the 
price paid for the material which it covers, 
and is therefore valuable as a means of 
checking all future invoices 

As no bills are passed without this re: 
ord having been stamped “Passed for pay 
the record card effectually pre 


vents more than one invoice being paid fo) 


ment,” 


the same material. 

This record card is of value to the pur 
chasing agent when placing future orders, 
as on it he has before him a complete rec 


ord of the previous order, and is able to 
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judge about what to expect in the way of 
prompt delivery on the next order, and 
also knows about how much of this No. 22 
nH. 
be ordered at one time and from whom the 
He the 
market price of this brass at the date of 
the last order. 

The record card is the permanently im 
order block, 
It first goes into the 


sheet brass, 12 inches wide, should 


last lot was ordered. also has 


portant part of the and is 
handled as follows: 
drawer of the cabinet marked ‘Ordered,” 
being filed under the firm name B, and, as 
already stated, until the 


brass is received, and the red ticket O. K.’d 


remains here 


by the receiving clerk and returned to the 


purchasing department, where notation, 


showing the amount of brass received 


and date of its receipt, is made from the 
red on to the record card, as before 
stated. 

The record card is then carried to the 


] 


marked where it is 


It re 


drawer ‘Received,” 
again filed under the firm name B. 
mains here until the invoice covering it 1s 
received. When the invoice is received and 
“red” pasted on to it it is O. K.’d for pay 


ment by the purchasing agent, who notes 


on the record card the price paid, togethet 
with the total amount of the invoice. The 
record card is then stamped ‘Passed for 
Payment” and the invoice is audited 


If it is desired to show transportation 


and other sundry charges, a rubber stamp 
impression is made for that purpose across 
the face of the record card. 

The record card is now filed away for 
future reference under Brass—Sheet, as in 
dicated in the open drawer of the cabinet 
Wi 


for sheet brass in one place 


in this final file all orders 
All notations 


thus have 
have been made on this record card from 
original which, together with the 
fact that the card itself bears the original 


papers, 


order, makes it nearly impossible for er 
rors to creep into the record; and errors 
of transcription are of very frequent oc 
currence in systems where any great num 
ber of items are handled 

As the memorandum “tickling”? scheme 
automatically keeps orders in hand, so 
marginal references on the record cards 
when filled in 
complete material cost system 
automatically kept up to date, and which 
requires very little labor at any one time. 


from time to time make a 


which is 


In addition to making it impossible to 
pay the same bill twice by means of the 
previously 


having been 


this 


cards 
“Paid,” 


duplicate invoices at 


record 


marked system again. stops 


the purchasing de 
partment, because there will be no red slip 
to paste on the invoice, it having already 
gone through with the first bill. 

The necessity of having a regular form 
receipt slip signed and pasted to every in 


voice tends to prevent payment for ma 


terial different in any way from what was 


ordered or other than was actually re 


ceived by the receiving clerk 
This system enables the purchasing 
after 


agent to get invoices which do not 
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naturally come through on time, in which 
case the auditing department is never up 
to date. With this system in operation 
the purchasing agent has constantly before 
him receipts for material in the house, and 
if an invoice does not come along within 
a reasonable time he can go after it 

The system is appreciated by the man- 
agement of any corporation on account of 

familiar 
establish- 


its simplicity, as anyone at all 
the 


ment can carry on the purchasing depart- 


1 


with requirements of the 
ment in the absence of its agent, and can 


carry it on in a thoroughly systematic 


manner. 

The system is complete in detail, the 
while the 
dled are live issues, so that nothing 


items hlan- 


is left 


records being mad: 


to be worked up “‘at some convenient sea- 


son” which never comes 

While at first reading this system may 
appear to have a semblance of “red tape,” 
still, in practice, it is found to work up in 
a very satisfactory manner 


The Metric System Work Trouble. 
rhe from 

United States Consul-General Skinner, of 

Marseilles, 
“An incident occurred during the year 


following is the report of 


France: 

which is worth noting, as illustrating the 
desirability of the adoption of the metric 
system in the United States, which, except 
Great Britain, is the only important manu 
facturing nation still employing the old 
In August of last year the United 
‘Scindia’ 
this port, with boiler tubes burnt out, and 
under urgent orders to proceed to Manila 
Marseilles, as it 
the port best 


system 


States naval collier arrived at 


The ship came to was 
considered, and in fact was, 


equipped to make the absolutely essential 


repairs. Every facility was offered for the 
prompt refitting of the boilers by local 
contractors, but it was found that all the 


tubing in the city had been manufactured 
in France, and according to metric dimen 


and none of it could be utilized in 


STOnS, 


the ‘Scindia’s’ boilers without forcing the 


shells 


breadth in the dimensions, but it was suffi- 


There was the variation of a hair's 


cient to prevent the work from being ac 


complished, and orders had to be cabled 


to the United States for material, which 
was brought over on one of the German 
steamers—probably at express rates—and 


dclivered at Naples, where the repairs were 


eventually carried out. The ship was de 
layed two or three weeks, in 
f the fact that her boilers had been built 


fe t 


consequence 


upon a scale of and inches, while 


European tubing was manufactured ac- 
cording to the metric system.” 

If any French steamer wants new tubes 
ina United States port we will guarantee 
that she shall have them without sending 
to France for them, though of course the 
fact remains that it would be better if tub 
ing all over the world were made to the 
standard or system of 


salle measure 


ment 
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Spiral Gears—IIl. 


BY F. A. 
SOLUTION 


HALSEY 


FINAI WITH UNCHANGED CENTER 


DISTANCI 
If the center distance cannot be varied 


things is shown in ] 


that 


the condition of 
12 


ig 


Having found the provisional 


normal helixes will not contain an exact 
number of teeth, and cut them off and ob 
tained the smaller circumferences ab’ and 


. or 
a wv 


FIG ADTUSTING THI METI 


DIAN 


1c’ of Fig 10, the problem becomes to find 


2 new value of @, indicated in Fig.12,as @’ 
vhich shall give such diameters as to restore 


” 


the old center distance. That is,ab” + ac 


of Fig. 12 must be 
seen by 
12 that the reduced value of 
® increases the diameter of the driver, but 


reduces that of the follower 


It is probable that the correct anek a 
7 j 
diameters for this case can be found 
by trial. From (a) -™ 
By al rom (4) we have 
ad 7 
7T sin r 
r from (¢ 
j & 
z 7 COS, Qa 
ut 7 1 
We iisO Nave 
d ( 
j / 
/ ' d 
that is ; + > ¢ 
7 sin TCO t 
] easily reduce te 
, 
jf 2 ¢ 
I + tan, @ sin. @ ) 
j 
, 
| rive s equ e kno t 
j 
e speed 1 | ( t] ) 
o rt le \ f ni } fir ] — 
3 Sul ng ( \ es ind 
€ ( \ I quantity 
a. but, from the fort r the equat a 
f d « 
t I ¢ I ‘ gr acioser and 
p mat truth. The 
Pp ] le g but it l lve 
tl repe d ) of d } 
£1 r ] while w 
Ss m ic racy Ca 
tained su ‘ ‘ in¢ 
p of d aoe \ verted l i 
exhilarating chas Che results which fo 


VHEN 
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b 
ray 
A 
4 
* 
in uw 


rHE CENTER D 


low were obtained with an omnimeter 


Trying the provisional angle of 30 degrees 


in order to note the result and making 
the substitutions in (9) we obtain: 
i { 577 6.702 c 
or 3. 308 3.351 
his is not correct, as we knew it would 
not b The right-hand number large 
than the left-hand number, which will al 
vavs be the case if trial 1 ue fa 
4 
C 
b 
. 
\ 
n 
; h . 
f 
h 


20 
g sa if t 
l] Irving 28 de ve itair 
} ms “oO 100 
}- 
Tl Q t ge 
g 28 too large. Try 
y > 
! {OO P 135 
1 , 1] 
9 nd ( iow too sma 
\ g » ice iall Cry 
g 26 degi 0 " 
{ 100 06.702 1.4¢ 
Ky) 
£ 1! ik 
\ slv vet Irving 2 
o ] 40 ‘ 
) 6.702 149 
Wi ri cy of tl 
1 da that n 
me ; of I 
ng t} nol om es the re 
] | ( ( It agree 
h Mr. De Leeuw leterminatio Hav 
r f e ang e ar w in shape 
find t final d ers. Substituting 
- Q 
1455 
2.97 
d 
So rf 
JOS 
Os ) S.O39 t e 
( is 
| 
| j 
may ve made 
] 4 } 
f } 11 up t 
{ { il ue ot 
, 
{ 
l p “\ 
| present ¢ e a 
] 
| 
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end b are fixed, but / is not, and to find 


“3 is better 


a , 
and ~? in the present case it 
1 4 


to lay off @ at a and Db instead of at h, as 
was done in Fig. 11. Therefore lay down 


® at aand Jb, as shown, and strike arcs 


Fe 
a 

c 

® | 

| 

a } 
a< P Y a _ | ee 
b eS: ..20 
FIG. 14. FINDING THE PITCH OF THE TOOTH 

HELIX. 


hk and hl. Draw ko and lu, 


provisional values: 


giving the 


ao 


On 


asa ™ 


Measure these distances and multiply 


them by the diametral pitch number—in 
to find the numbers of teeth 
If, as 


this case 6 
going with the assumed value of @. 
is usually the case, the products are not 
nearest whole 
the 
speeds, divide them by the diametral pitch 


whole numbers, take the 


numbers having the ratio of desired 


number and obtain the corrected values of 


/ /, , , 
'and 7. Lay off ao’ and bn’ equal to 


é 
these corrected values. Assume a new trial 
angle, indicated as @’, and lay it down at 
aand b. Draw o’ k’ and nl’, and through 


the intersections k’ and 7’ dr w the dotted 


arcs. If these arcs meet in tangency at hi’, 
then we have the final values: 

ch =d, 
and DA’ = ds 


If the arcs do not thus meet in tangency, 
assume another value for @ and try again. 
Graphical methods are sufficiently ac- 
curate for many purposes, especially if 
laid out upon an enlarged scale, and if it 
is remembered that if the values used for 


/ Z ‘ 
“! and “2 are a little short of the true 
x 


values, the shortage will be divided among 
the teeth with the only result of a little 
slackness in the tecth. 
FINDING THE PITCH OF THE TOOTH HELIX. 
It now only remains to find the pitch of 
the tooth helixes in order to set up the 
machine. In Fig. 9g let 
pi = pitch of tooth helix of driver, 
p2 = pitch of tooth helix of follower; 


then pi 


c, tan. a, 
md, tan. @, 


and 


p2 = ¢, cot. a, 
€ a, cot. a. 
Inserting the final values of d: dz and 
a we obtain: 
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Pi ma X 2.971 X .502, 
4.684, 


and p a X 5.968 X 1.991, 
37+ 33+ 


These values may be found graphically 
Lay down @ and 
p,. Findes 


make 
7 ad, 


as in Fig. 14. 
ab=—md, when db « 
and ae = ps. 
SOLUTION FOR A 
45 DEGREES. 


SPECIAL HELIX ANGLE OF 


: ‘ é r 
Remembering that =! the latter 
- 


i, 


fraction may be substituted for the former 
in (9) together with the assumed value of & 


7 l 
and the provisional value of “! be thus 
ra 


found without first finding the provisional 
The final values of d: 
may then be found from (7) 

Such a solution is in some re- 


values of d; and dz. 
and d, 

and (8). 
spects neater than the one given, but it is 
believed to be less easily followed and com- 
prehended, and, moreover, it does not, for 
the general case, furnish the basis of so 
good a graphical This meth- 
od is at its best in the case of a helix angle 
of 45 degrees and the fact that, for this 
in (9) becomes 1 makes that 


solution. 


case, tan. @ 
equation the basis of a neat graphical solu- 
tion for this special case. This angle does 
not differ from any other in requiring a 
change in the center distance if it is to be 


adhered to. In the nature of the case, if 
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(11) 
-7O7I 
Equations (10) and (11) are all that are 
needed for solving any case having this 
helix angle. 
Taking up Mr. De 
again and solving it for this angle, we have 


Leeuw’s problem 


from (10) for the provisional value: 
d, 1.4142 X 4.468 
bs I+ 4 
== 5.9677. 
by the diametral pitch 
used, we obtain: 


Multiplying this 
of the cutter to be 
1.2637 X 6 = 7.58 
as the provisional number of teeth in the 
driver. As it is an impossible number, we 
select 8 as the number of teeth and, div- 
iding it by 6, we obtain: 

8 


: 1.333 
6 


, Fs ba oes . 
as the final value of ('. Substituting this 


in (11), we obtain: 


d, a a 333 

7071 

: 1.885 
as the final value of the diameter of the 
driver. The diameter and number of teeth 
of the follower for an angle of 45 degrees 


are found by multiplying the diameter and 
number of teeth of the driver by the speed 








we deny ourselves the liberty of changing ‘@tio. That is: 
the angle, the only recourse is to correct d, = 1.885 X 4 
length of the helix by changing the diame- = 7.540 
Xp jm 
‘ie 
| r 
. 
he 
| i 
1 AN ~*~ 
r a Mi 
\ 
~\ 
™ ~\ 
~ hee 
is ne 
i 
Pp et ie 
A , ~ 
; im . 
/ | a 
wt re 
a i SA ie 
s q oc , » 
im 


FIG. 15. SPECIAL GRAPHICAL 
ters. As this angle is used more than any 
other—perhaps more than all others—this 


solution for it is given. 


; ‘ i. . 
Remembering that in (9) a = , that 
tan. 45° = 1 and that sin. 45° = .7071, that 
equation becomes for this angle only: 
ret et 42 CG 
Mr. ‘y 
n 


which may be made to read: 
si... s.4t4e C 

1 r 

1+ -! 

> 


(10) 


serti sin. = er 7 re 
Insertin n. 45 7071 in (7) we 


have: 


CONSTRUCTION 


FOR A HELIX ANGLE OF 45 DEGREES. 


and 
number of teeth in follower = 8 X 4 
= 32 

Finally 
di + d: = 1.885 + 7.54 

= twice the final center distance 
GRAPHICAL SOLUTION FOR AN ANGLE OF 45 

DEGREES. 

The special graphical solution for this 
case is given in Fig. 15: 

Lay down the base line and at a lay off 
ab at an angle to it of 45 degrees. Make 
ab = 2C—in this case 8}2 inches—and 
draw the perpendicular bc. At any con- 
venient point draw the perpendicular de, 
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4X72 RAOK SHAPER 


oenr py 
4 Ter Fecsows Osan Gearce Co 


Srenerwis, Viewer? U.S.A. 


rare wan WF eer 








making d / 1 inch and fe as long in 
inches as will represent the speed rati 
that is, in the present case, make f ¢ 


inches. Draw > and extend it till it meet 


1 tii 


the base line at 


g. Draw fg throug! 
first inch from d and /ig through the fourth 


inch, giving: 


, me 
c t=the provisional value of 
x 
and 
- / 
ck=the provisional value of 
- 


Step off ci from c as many times as 
represent the diametral pitch numbet 
this case 6—giving |. Measure cl, which 
in inches gives the provisional number of 
teeth in the driver. If not a whole number 
of inches in length, as it usually is not, lo 
cate m such that cm equals the nearest 
whole number of inches—in this case 8, 
which is the final number of teeth in tl 
driver. Draw gl, mn,no, Pp qandrs, and 


1e 
l 


we have: 


o p = final 


~~ a | 


o r = final 


N 


~x 


bq = final d,, 
r s= final dp, 
bq-+ rs = twice the final center distance 
The number of teeth in the follower 
equals those in the driver multiplied by the 
speed ratio 


(Conclusion. ) 


FIG 


I FRONT VIEW FP I LOWS RACK SHAPER 

















FIG. 2. END VIEW OF RACK SHAPER 
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irinciples and construction of the 


{ Jur re 
gv sthe 
‘ Ww g 
vonding|y 
n f the 
which we 
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utte 
10 
lid 
ae 


The Fellows Rack Shaper. 


aders are well informed regard 


ear shaper, and will be corres 
nterested in the latest applica 


same principle to rack cutting 


illustrate herewith 


k shaper acts upon precisely the 


principle, and, in fact, employs the 


r as the gear shaper. A straight 


on of the rack blank obtained 


is substituted for the rotary 


and about this central cha 


1g 


re arranged such other changes as are 


necessary 


1] 
| 


l acCOMpanving 


he gear blank about a support- 


ustrations 


it view, and Fig. 2 an end 
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against the inner face of the main frame, 
forming, in connection with this frame, 
an ordinary slide bearing, but during the 
return stroke the whole mechanism 1s 
withdrawn from the blank sufficiently to 
prevent the rubbing of the cutter, as 
l 


t 


shown in the smal] detail below and at 
the right of Fig. 4 

The method of driving the cutter in its 
rotary motion is similar to that used in 
the gear shaper through an index wheel 
and :emi-circular slide. The cutter slide 
is given its reciprocating motion by a 
driving crank, bell-crank and pitman, as 
shown broken in Fig. 3, which also shows 
the method of connecting the index wheel 
with the feed screw whereby cutter and 
blank are rolled together and the rac 


teeth are generated from the cutter teeth 
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In Fig. 1 a rod will be seen extending 


across the front of the machine. 


operates two short cross screws, 


This rod 
shown in 


Fig. 4, by which the adjustment for depth 


of cut is obtained. This de 


thousandths by a graduated 


pth 


dial 


is read to 


Figs. 2 and 4 show a system of clamps 


for holding the rack blanks, 


which 


are 


adapted to a wide range of work, but for 


such cases as the cutting of 


heavy slide or other large 


a rack upon a 


piece, 


the 


clamps may be removed and the blank be 


bolted direct to the platen 


In addition to its basic principle of the 


generation of the teeth this system of rack 


cutter has two structural peculiarities 


Or 


these the first is that no change gears are 


required for different pitche 


Cutters of 


all pitches have the same pitch diameter 
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, 
Position of Cutter Slide when 
withdrawn from Work. 
FIG. 4. SECTIONAL PLAN 

ieW the machine 7.3 4S @. Cross The shight motion of the worm when the and as the relative motion of cutter and 

ction, and Fig. 4 1s a sectional plan cutter is withdrawn for the return stroke blank is simply that of a complete rack 

One of the changes referred to above requires to be accommodated, and for this and gear in mesh, it follows that a motion 
ies in the method of separating the blank purpose the inclined feed rod is made which is correct for one pitch is correct 
ind the cutter during return stroke of the telescopic. The rotary motion of this rod for all The second peculiarity is that 
utter. With the gear cutter this 1s accom is transmitted through the other shaft there is no limit to the size of the gear 
lished by moving the blank, but with the and bevel gears shown to the spur gear B which rotates the cuttet Where cutter 
ck cutter it is obviously far more de which connects with gear C, and thus of the usual type are used in rack cutting 
rable to move the cutter spindle than the turns the feed screw nut The feed may the location of the cutte rb paralle 
ntire k table, and this is accordingly be in either direction, the reversal being with the blan 1\ s a driving gea 

ne. A glance at Iigs. 1, 2 and 3 will show ccomplished through the tumble geat which naller than tl tte n lieu 
ow thee re operating ram head is swung seen in Fig. 2. Quick return of the platen of tha driving shaft whi onge! 
pon ions which permit the entire in both directions 1s provided, but its use in the longest ra¢ Ce In tl 
lide ar with it the cutter to have a s not contemplated in continuous work. present case there no sucl ition 
mite¢ winging motion Che lower end \fiter a set of blanks has been cut it 1s ex incl t cutter driving gear wi ve seel 
of th iin slide bears on an auxiliary pected that the machine will be stopped, to be in fact much larger than the cut 
guide hich the position 1s controlled the cut racks removes nd a second set of te 

\ ciuated lever 4, Fig. 3. During blanks placed in position, when the feed is Ihe lustration re frot ichin 
he ¢ ward or cutting stroke of the cut to be reversed and the second set cut by having a capacity t s 6 feet long 
txiliars euid is” held rigidly feeding in the MP POISTtE dire but | } re l vith « ties oO! 
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s, 6, 8, 10 and 12 feet. For use on steel a the Russian Empire for oil engines of ove ( 2 
pump and oil pan are provided large power, but these must be built to sold 
The machine is the product of the Fel- meet local wants. The chief of these are The develop ( 
lows Gear Shaper Company, of Spring- as follows: The engine must be simply Russia | large ce 
field. Vt constructed and yet adapted for working chinery, wl Brit ul r } 
ne with the oil in its crude stat Various larg: iy ry eng ( 
Foreign Markets For American Oil technical ditticultie 5 have to be overcome in that « In principa iB 
Eno; in producing a really perfect engine, but production, su iv ack 
gines. ' butte: 
mS I learn that, in one instance at least English firms w ive carefu udies 
There are several machets mow open tO on. sucry chiectionsble feature has been localmceds and mations! téloeracrasi I 
United States makers of oil engines. One of Kieedom 4 7 
of them is the | | plying the pumping per alent \ 
RUSSIAN MARKET, a Catia ; 
which, in spite of present tariff difficulties ~ het teat wae ioe 
is worthy of attention. The dispute between . Be een aes ’ 
the two governments, in the opinion of prac —~) , = viele ee \ exe 
tical people, is not going to prove an eter i == | — col 1 eu 
nal barrier between the countries concerned i jue pa chinery. alt gh of adequate streng 
There is certainly a growing demand in ~ a bw deine A wcliaons 
: uaa) i of th | 
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power for pumping water from the deep 
wells, by which means they saw it could 
readily be done more quickly than by mule 
power. The native cultivators viewed the 
whole matter with suspicion and would 
have none of the engines, until at last the 
pushing Germans put up an engine free 
of expense in one of the gardens, just to 
give the apathetic Orientals a_ practical 
demonstration. Of course the result was 
soon apparent and orders began to flow in. 
One of the chief difficulties at first 
that the engines were made to pump up 
the water, but the pipes frequently became 
clogged with mud and sand at the bottom 
of the wells. The arrapgement was easily 
altered, and by a simple adjustment of the 
belt, the old water wheel with its buckets 
is made to rotate and the water is raised 
as before, but at a very much greater speed. 
It is found that an oil engine will fill one 
of the larger reservoirs used in the coun- 


was 


try in six hours, at half the daily cost of 
keeping three or four mules. During the 
last two or three years quite sixty of these 
oil engines have been employed in the 
larger plantations, upwards of two-thirds 
being of German make, and the rest of 
The the 
latter type are increasing their trade, be- 
cause they have been able to simplify the 
construction of their engine. This ques- 
tion of simplicity is of great importance, 


British production. makers of 


because the engines are invariably placed 
in charge of native laborers, who, I need 
hardly say, are not very expert engineers. 
The annual amount of the machinery trade 
in Palestine is 280,000 francs, of 
which Great Britain takes 170,000 francs; 
France, 50,000, and all other countries, 60,- 
ooo francs. 


about 


TURKEY 

is another likely market. I may state that 
a commencement has been made in Salon- 
ica with the introduction of petroleum and 
benzine engines, in which the smaller in- 
dustries are showing more and more in- 
terest. Belgian engineering are 
trying hard to capture this market by 
pushing the sale of oil engines among the 
small millers in the interior of the country. 
The mechanism of the Belgian engines is 
very simple, but the parts are strong and 
they can easily be taken to pieces by an in- 
experienced man; while, of equal import- 
ance, they burn the common lamp oil 
which is very cheap in the country. The 
cost of the engines is low, and they are 
very economical in work. An engine of 3 
horse-power requires only 300 grammes of 
petroleum per horse-power hour. Each of 
these engines is accompanied by a guaran- 
tee as to the power promised and the quan- 
tity of oil consumed. Quite a number of 
these engines have been sold in the differ- 
ent Macedonian villages. 


houses 


There are several other very promising 
markets offering good opportunities for 
the sale of American oil engines, particu- 
lars of which may be given at a later date. 
Need I add that it is almost useless for 
an unknown firm of any nationality to try 
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and get orders in any of the above-named 
countries by sending catalogs to importers, 
consuls, etc. In the case of a well-known 
firm, the result would be but small. The 
best way is to personally visit the country 
and get first-hand information on the spot. 
That is worth a lifelong correspondence, 
and a good deal of business of an addi- 
tional character is often secured during 
such journeys, and data are obtained prov- 
ing of great value in ways totally unex- 
pected. Anyway, the days have passed 
when trade with people many thousands of 
miles away can be done in an apathetic 


ye tn Oe 


way. 





Notes on Foundations. 
BY GERALD E. FLANAGAN. 
Foundation drawings might readily be 

made to represent the requirements more 

fully than many of them now do, and this 
is not the true, matter 
how completely they may present the needs 
of the case, something must still be left 
to the discretion of those upon whom the 


less because no 


execution of the work devolves, and by 
whom the character of the ground upon 
the must be 


considered. 


structure is to rest 
Where 
tion exists between t 
ferent portions of a structure impose upon 
the, foundations, these loads should be 


which 
a considerable varia- 


he loads which dif- 


plainly marked upon the drawing so that 
additional precautions may be taken in 
case the ground is exceptionally bad. It 
is not uncommon, in steel works especially, 
for a column to have to support ten times 
the load which is borne by an adjoining 
one of much the same general dimensions, 
and unless this fact is noted on the draw- 
ing this heavily loaded column, which may 
also chance to come upon very uncertain 
ground, may be built without any precau- 
tions being taken to provide for it, which 
cannot fail to result in an unequal settle- 
ment of the building. When calculating 
the loads bearing upon the soil, the weight 
of the piers themselves must not be ne- 
glected; and when, as sometimes happens, 
their depth in the ground becomes very 
considerable, the base area may require to 
be increased. 

In cases in which it is impossible to pro- 
vide adequate foundations immediately be- 
neath a column, what is known as the can- 
tilever construction is resorted to. This 
simply means that the column is carried 
upon the end of an overhung beam, which 
in turn is supported as near the column 
as practicable, the reaction at the other 
end being taken usually by building it in 
beneath another column capable of fully 
resisting its upward tendency. Notable 
examples of this construction occur in 
some of the many-storied buildings, where 
the columns are required to come close to 
the property lines, while the foundations 
must not project beyond them. 

Another noteworthy example of the ap 
plication of engineering principles to foun- 
dation construction is shown in the em- 
ployment of the inverted arch. This is 
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used in cases where high walls, or walls 
carrying heavy loads, require to have open- 
ings of large size, such as for 
trance, and where it is desired to prevent 
the weight of the wall above from coming 
as a concentrated load upon a limited area 
on either side of it. An inverted arch is 
built beneath the ground level connecting 
the two sides of the opening and having 


main en- 


the same effect, so far as the pressure 
upon the soil is concerned, as a solid wall 
weight. Where the depth of 
foundation is insufficient to form the in- 
verted arch, a strong girder is sometimes 


of equal 


used. 

A matter of minor importance, 
which opinions differ, is whether dimen- 
sions should be given to the tip of the 
anchor bolts or to the under side of the 
nuts. The latter method 
most in vogue, the assumption being that 
the bolts were always hung in place from 
templets before the masonry was 
menced, and that the upper 
templet, being the same a: 
of the casting, was the most definite place 
Of 


the tendency has been to give the distance 


upon 


was formerly 


com 
of the 


the upper side 


side 


to measur¢ to. late years, however, 
from the top of the foundation to the tip 
of the bolt. 


is easier to show on the drawing, the fig- 


This is done partly because it 


ures not being crowded into so small a 
space, because the length of bolt required 
is more readily checked up from the draw- 
ing, and also because it removes the neces- 
sity for any exercise of judgment upon the 
part of the masons building the piers, as to 
how much of the bolt should project above 
the nut. In certain classes of buildings, a 
special allowance is sometimes made to 
allow the columns to be slightly 
later to compensate for unequal settlement 
and presumably the engineering force will 
possess the best means of determining how 
much is likely to be required for this pur 
pose. Thick washers are often used be 
neath the nuts where this latitude is de 
sired, to obviate the unsightly appearance 
of a long, projecting bolt; and when the 
columns are raised, thinner washers are 
substituted. 

All sunken parts of foundations, such as 
flywheel pits, should have pipes 
Foundations for hydraulic cylinders should’ 


raised 


drain 


_be so constructed as to permit easy access 


to their supply pipes. 

Anchor bolts are frequently built in 
boxes extending down 2 or 3 feet from the 
top of the foundation. This allows the 
bolts to be sprung a little to compensate 
for trifling errors in their setting or irregu 
larities in the castings. This provision is 
most essential where the castings to be 
held are large and contain many bolt holes 
a considerable distance apart. Foundation 
washers must be made to hold the bolts 
from turning. Important foundations, such 
as those for rolling mills and large engines, 
are built with passage ways and hand 
holes to reach the lower ends of the bolts, 
which are made with cotters in place of 
heads, and, as they are boxed for their 
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the values of centrifugal force per pound 
of weight and the total rim tension per 
pound of weight could also be read from 
the diagrams. 

then I 
companying diagrams 


Since have constructed the ac- 


which give the rim 
tension per square inch, one being ar- 
ranged to read for cast iron and the other 
for steel or wrought iron 

The 


these diagrams was to obtain the rim ten 


principal object in constructing 
sion per square inch for a given metal in 
one reading at any radius or speed, with 
out having to resort to laborious calcula 


tions. By plotting these on logarithmic 
paper (which is commercial) the rim ten 
sion lines become straight and intersect the 
lines representing speed and radius under 
the The 
will ef course also serve for wrought iron, 
the 


explanation 


same angle diagram for steel 


which has practically specific 
stéel The 


formula given on the face of the diagram 


Salle 


gravity as and 


should be pe rfectly clear, vet it may be 
argued that it would have been unneces 
sary on the curve for cast iron to plot 
values higher than the ultimate tensile 


but the following 
For 
the 
quare inch would be if a wheel 


streneth of that metal, 


example will show the reason for it 


instance, it is desired to know what 


stress per 
of 9 inches radius were running at 5,500 


revolutions inches 


per minute. Since 9 
radius is not plotted directly, we take the 
intersection of 90 inches radius and 550 
revolutions per minute, which does not 
alter the proportion, for the reason that 


rim tension is proportional to the square 
of the 
the speed. 


radius as well as to the square of 
The diagonal passing through 
this intersection shows 18,480 pounds rim 
tension, which is therefore the correct 
value for 9 inches radius and 5,500 revolu 
tions per minute 

Had the speed been 550 revolutions per 
minute and the radius 9 inches, as before, 
we would divide the value just found by 
the square of 10 and obtain 184.80 pounds. 
Values not directly plotted can of course 
rim tension 


be easily interpolated as thi 


lines are close together 


Letters from Practical Men 


Minute Tube Work. 


Machinist : 
The various processes for forming split 


Editor American 


tubes, and the tools for the same having 


been quite fully treated in your columns at 


various times, I wish to submit samples of 


tubes of somewhat smaller caliber than 


the S¢ at scribe d hitherto The tools for 
these tubes art practically the same as those 
described by Mr. Dougherty on page 1133, 
with such modifications as were necessary 
to adapt them for use in an automatic ma 
chin The wire enclosed which passes 
freely through the smaller sized tubes is 


020 inch diameter, and this size. of which 


there are two lengths, 27-32 and 17-32 inch 


is made at the rate of 100 pet 


- . 1 
respectively { 
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minute, while the slightly larger size, which 
is 13-32 inch long, runs at 135 per minute 
The stock used is soft brass .004 inch thick, 
fed in a strip, the blanking and forming 
operations being performed continuously 
and automatically, one girl attending three 
or four machines 

This process, it is safe to say, is no in 
fringement of the patented process claimed 
by Mr. Wilder on page 1214, as some of 
these machines are more than thirty years 
old and still doing good work, the making 

{ tubes being merely a side issue, as they 
are just as well adapted to the manufac 
ture of a large variety of metal goods, such 
as ferrules, washers, button backs, eyelets, 
ete “ NEEDLI 

[It is 


seems to be no satisfactory way of show 


much to be regretted that there 
ng our readers the tube samples above re 
The 


than a hundred of them, and they are not 


ferred to writer has sent us mort 


only as he describes them, but are a neater 


and cleaner job than might be inferred 


The external diameter of the tubes is less 
that of a 
of the one-inch length. It 


than pin such as the ladies use 
takes nearly 20 
yards of these tubes to weigh 


Ed. | 


one ounce 





Tube Forming Dies, 
Iditor American Machinist : 

\t page 1214, Mr. Moses G. Wilder con 
troverts some statements I made in an 
article on tube-forming tools at page 1133 
He seems to find no fault with the methods 
they would do 


claims that 
stated. It 
been easy for me to have asserted that the 


ci scribed, but 
much more than | would have 

y 
would do all he says, but I do not think 
they would. He certainly could not have 
read my article carefully when he says he 
should be 


I was very explicit 


finds no reason why the metal 
thick to make a tube 
about the thickness, or the heavy and light 
gages, and remarked that the dividing line 
was hard to determine. I explained clear 
ly how light and heavy gages could be 
used, and that much depended on the di- 
Thus, 
if a tube had to be made '% inch in diam- 
eter, IX tin would be heavy, but if a tube 
had to be made 1 in diameter, then 
IX tin would be too light; IC would be 


could not 


ameter of the tubes to be formed. 


inch 


much lighter in proportion. It 
a mandrel, because the 
butt 
other and stay butted under the pressure 


be formed without 


edges are too thin to against each 


applied. They would slip past each other, 
light to 
of the 
Even if by some chance these 


because the metal is too always 


come right in the center punch, as 
it descends 
light metal edges met exactly right, so that 
they butted well, there is not 


in the metal to hold well up 


under the strain, and it would collapse in 
heay But they would not butt; experi 
ence ] S shown me that these edges 


ind spoil 


would alway S slip past eac h other 
the job this is just where the man 


Now, 
] 


l comes in, and makes a good job out of 


are 
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what otherwise would have been a failure 
\nyone, even one who has had no experi 
1 this line, can see this by studying 


ence 1 


Fig. 3 in the article referred to. If, on 
the other hand, a tubular-shaped article 
inch outside diameter 


had to be made 


and 16 gage, it could not be made either 
with or without a mandrel without adding 
Mr. Wilder starts out 

limitations of these 


practically saying 


another operation 


O speak 


the 


ends by 


about 
methods and 
are no limitations, and that anything 
of tubular shape could be made without a 


there 


mandrel 
Mr. Wilder 


of the method described in my Fig. 3, 


claims to be the patentee 


and 


says: “I can speak with authority in re 


gard to the process and its limitations.” 


I deny his right to any patent. The device 


is as old as the everlasting hills, and is 
well known, as he remarks, but only to 
people in this line of work. It is not wide- 


iy known, and it certainly never was pub- 
lished before, nor were the other methods 
described where a mandrel is used. I have 
known this method or process over twenty 
and the men who taught me the 


two vears, 
teal | . ¢ r - . 
trick knew ‘it just as long before that; yet 
they never claimed to be the inventors, so 
they must have learned from others earlier 
stil] 


The comparison of a machine to a sim 
ple die is not relevant. It is more than 
probable that other results would be got 
from a machine, built at great expense for 


th 


than from a simple die; 


no doubt that 


purpe se, 


the metal 


here can be 


would be put through more operations or 


there would be no reason for the machine's 


existence 


I mad error in my wording. | 


One 


should have said: ‘“‘There is still another 
way of forming tubes that are parallel, 
r with only a small degree of taper.” 


taper could not be made 


in this way; but at what taper it would 
[ cannot 


as I did 


In speaking-tube factories the tubes are 


be wise not to attempt it, Say, SO 


I thought it wise to make it read 


made without a mandrel by a machine hav 
ing a series of rollers in a line and quit 
close to 64 ich other, through which the 
blank passes, coming out finished tube 
The first rollers curl the metal nearly into 
U-shape: the next rollers, which are 
quite close to them, curl it around a little 
more, and so on, until the last brings out 
i. tube good enough for the purpose, but 
not bv any neat a perfect circle I have 
seen tubes of much smaller diameter made 
this way, b on the whole, n very s 
cessfully t ppears th this process 
oo, has its limits, and the tubes must not 
eT ie larg p | fact es m e pr 
holders of the common kind by em 
n hese ¢ cle the way | have d 
r d witl nat t ev add still 
othe dre S ge or finishing 
die to insure good work | nd of 
vor s heer d ‘ { tit r sixty 
f tim n, 
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and can it be believed that if, as Mr. Wild screw with the thread under-cut on the found the difficulty t e that the threac 
er asserts, this light work can be done by left-hand side and concave on the right were too thi ). F. B 
his machine without a mandrel, and such’ hand side. If the tool / AK L M/ will cut a 
a perfect job as to be air and water tight, thread with the lett-hand side undercut , , 
ne * A High Speed and Two Tapping 
that these rich companies would not long (and I have no doubt it will), I see no : 
Attachments for Drillers. 


There are several other methods of the other side as well, as the edge WW Editor American Ma 


since have adopted it? reason why 


forming tubes; one in particular, where overlaps the line showing the bottom of Having r ed mucel nefit and many 
the first operation 1s disp nsed with and the thread on the right-hand side ust a FOOod | ntel Ira ( \mert 1 \l 
the whole of the curl is done in one opera much as it does on the left-hand side t hinist | ti ‘ 
t110n There are others that ire too spe wi uld then make a t] read the spac ot sketcl \ cl 
cial to be worth mentioning here, but I. which would be wider at the bottor to s \ 
think enough has been said about the sub- at the top, providing the tool is set on the It often |] pens that hol r other 
ject When a mechanic knows the three center as in the drawing lf the t be ] les | | | a 
first principles which | ad cribe d it 18 e@asy sct wit the tront cutt ne eda ] rizont il ( l . V1 ] 1 be p! d nde a 
for him to devise the means for any spe 
cial job that may turn up JOB RECORD. BLANK & CO. : ‘ 
B. J. Dovens . , ee ) wan 
ee onictn dal death oring Luraing Aeysceating ~ . 
G- x Pulleys ‘ 
‘ Py . : , \ 

Keeping Track of Time and Material ; 

. ° \ ut 

in Jobbing Shop. a Eclipse Woolen Co. | 
Editor American Machinist 

I enclose a job record in us 1 | CAaY OF WEEK Tues. Wed. Thur. Fri ‘ ! Toran La 
shop, filled out to show the applicat 
: : : CAY OF MONTH 3 7 : kL . , 

and how easy it is to keep trac of tim smease b oh ’ riegeaa 

; : — : NAME OF WORKMAN il ’ KED ft Pr Pru ( 
and material on work in a jobbing shop 
These tickets are parti lly filled by the Anderson A ; ; 7 


foreman and turned in to the office f 


costs and charges to be added Hel are 
lines for ten workmen for seven davs. It 
more space is required another record ts 


pinned to the first one. Or if five or fewer 
workmen work more than seven days on 


a job, the names are written again below 


A Special Expansion Joint. 
Editor American Machinist 


Herewith I send you a sket 


MATERIAL COS AMOUNT CHLAR 





dome 4 
pansion joint copied from the German Vone 
» . y -—— —=/ 4! 1 nol ’ t } y 
Patent Letter No 57.750, hied Dece nber Vurk done on 438 boring mill 
28, 1890, which you will see is identical and keyseater 
with the joint published in the “American 
Js 
¢ 3 
J 
- 1 ND MATERIAL KEI 
i wi, | 
a 
| and at the hight of the edge /—that 1s, be mall drill pre running at high speed and 
low the cente1 it would make a thread thererore \ be drilled large m 
io as shown by Mr. De Leeuw, as can be chine where you cannot get the right speed 
\ GERMAN EXPANSION JOINT seen when you follow the line of the bot for the small drill. Fig. 1 show higl 
tom of the thread, which disappears be peed attachment applied to the upper cone 
ang test low the outside line and is shown to the of an upright drill pre but it can be used 
Machinist” No. 33, page 930 may men , ; , a 
ips left in the drawing, where, at G, it is to the ume advantage on other drilling 
tion that the said construction has been 3 ; ‘ 
; 3 ; carried down. It is this part of the screw machines. It can easily be put on an old 
manufactured for some time past by A. E : : 
; 2 : which would remain and make the thread machine t d not require any extra 
G. Dehne at Halle a. S. There is no new : : : , 
, : concave as shown, but as the tool 1 space or bracket The attachment cor 
thing under the sun PA MOLLE! : : , , 
ott shown it is impossible for it to do 11 ists of what is commonly called a jack 
Berlin, Germany wis ; ‘ , ; ; : 
‘ The above applies also to the threads of in-the-box is the driven cone: when it 
nuts, which should have a loose fit if the is turned, bevel gears BB, which are loose 
{ Ss s : . , , ' ' : , 
Cottle Gammon. Teeenied BeeeW. oct, cee cst cortectiy and the theeads cn tds CC. revolee with ik avound teed 
Editor American Machinist cut deep enough to get over the round or” gears /) and / (sear /) runs tree in cone 
I was very much interested in Mr. De  hollowed-out betton 1 and on shaft .\, and gear /: in « 
Leeuw's article, on page 1160, about I would like to see this more fully di flange /°; gear J) is splined to the double 
square threads. It seems to me he is in cussed, as it seems perfectly plain to me clutch G. This clutch is shifted by means 


error about the shape of thread the tool but I am open to conviction if I am of pull pin // and fork / lo gear E is 
usually used will cut. If you will refer wrong. I have had some experience like keyed the back-gear pinion L; when the 


to his illustration, Fig. 1, he shows the Mr. De Leeuw’s man, but have usually back gears (not shown in 
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not used the clutch MV is engaged with the 
pinion LZ and turns the shaft N. For drill- 
ing regular work the clutch G is pushed in 
so that pins J come in contact with pins 
K, then all the gears are locked to the cone 
and turn with it. To obtain high speed. 
move the clutch G to the right and it be 
comes locked to the machine frame O 
When the cone 4 is turned, the gears B B 
revolve around stationary gear D and in 
each revolution around )) make one turn 
on their own axes. This causes gear E 
to make two rotations while cone A makes 
one. 

Fig. 2 represents a tapping attachment 
for the drill press. A is the driven cone 
fastened to the bevel gear B, which runs 
free on the shaft C; the inner side of the 





gear B forms a clutch. A hole is drilled 
FIG. I. HIGH-SPEED ATTACHMENT FOR DRILL PRESS in the machine frame D to receive the 

















au a 


FIG. 2. TAPPING ATTACHMENT FOR DRILL PRESS. 


a) 














FIG. 3. TAPPING ATTACHMENT WITH QUICK RETURN. 


~ 
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which is screwed in the flange F 
On the inner 


stud £, 
to prevent it from turning 
side of the flange f is an arm which carries 
the gear G; stud H is fastened into this 
gear and runs free in the arm. The clutch 
gear J runs loose on the sleeve J and in the 
To the 


ovter end of the sleeve J is keyed the back- 


opposite direction from gear B 
gear pinion A, and in case back gears are 
not used clutch 1 is connected with A to 
drive the shaft C. To the inner end of the 
sleeve J is splined the sliding clutch M; 
this is shifted through the fork N and the 
shifter rod O, which may be extended to 
the front of the machine and connected to 
a vertical lever, thus making a convenient 
shifting arrangement. For drilling and 
driving the tap in shift clutch / in engage 
ment with gear B and for backing out en 
gage it with gear / 

Fig. 3 is a similar device also used for 
tapping 
to the cone 


The internal gear P is screwed 
A and is the driver for the 
shifting pinion FR, which transmits motion 
to the clutch gear /. 
direction as 
While P makes one rotation one way, / 
makes two rotations the other way if J is 
half the diameter of P, thus giving a fast 
backing-out speed. If the machine is not 
used for tapping, gear R can be shifted out 
of mesh with gear P, so preventing wear. 
Clutch M is shifted by means of the 
fork N and rod O, the same as described 
under Fig. 2 HERMAN ISLER 
Hamilton, Ohio. 


R runs in the same 
A and / the opposite way. 





Cost Keeping in a Small Shop. 
Editor American Machinist: 
The 


here described has been in use in the shop 


system of time- and cost-keeping 


where it originated for about one year and 


has given very good satisfaction. I do not 
claim it to be superior or equal to the ex 
cellent and accurate methods from time 


to time 
that it 
smaller establishments whose 


described in your columns, except 
the 
“overhead” 


seems to be well adapted to 


expense per man employed is already com 
paratively high and where there is conse- 


quently little inclination to establish an 
elaborate and expensive time- and cost 
keeping system 
2 in ino it] ] . 7 > 
seginning with the foundation, the 
time-card, Fig. 1, each man is supplied 


with one each week. The different classes 
of work are divided as simply as possible 
here being two specialties manufactured 
in this case, there is a column provided 
for each, so that at the end of each week 
the these 
amount of labor to be charged to each. To 
is charged all time that does 
not go directly to the production of the 
built, 


sweeping, running errands, 


footings of columns show the 


“shop work”’ 


machines such as helper’s time, 


oiling and re 


pairs . 


work” column is charged 


In the “Special 


all time put in on 


tools. 


new patterns, special 


etc., and to each such pattern and 


tool is given a letter and number, so that. 
as shown in the illustration, no more writ 
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ing need be done than the date and name 


of the workman: the balance of the work 


of marking down of time being merely a 


filling in of numbers, so that there is no 


danger of a tool or job being designated 
by four or five different names on as many 
time sheets, and little tendency to error 
To fur 


filling in 


ther facilitate handling and 
irds 


ld on a board under 


exists. 


these ¢ without excessive 
soiling, each one is he 
leadpencil with eraser 


ord 


These cards for a week being collected, 


a spring clip, and 
is attached thereto by a « 
the time in each c 
added 


pre per 


umn is 


1 
and entered under its 


heading, the time on 
also 


When 


possible each tool is stamped 


special work being 


charged to each tool 


with the letter and number by 
which it was known when be 


ing made, and for each month NAME 


WEEK COMMENCING 


TIME CARD. 


(FILL OUT EACH DAY BEFORE LEAVING.) 





190 





a report is made out contain 
ing all new tools, patterns, etc., 


finished during that month 


SPECIAL WORK 


Deseription 


Shop Friction 


Time Work GrindersClatches Each Day 





These reports are used when 
taking the annual inventory, 
and as the description, cost 


MON. 


and mark of every tool are 


therein given, they are of 





assistance in locating and TUES. 
identifying these tools 
Now, the 


only the labor on the special 


time cards give 


tools charged to each item, 





the ‘“‘non-productive’ labor 
the total 
specialty manufactured, so 


that 


and labor on each 


other means are neces- 





sary to obtain the cost of each 

: THUR. 
machine 
For this the shop order, Fig 
One is handed out 


10b or 


part or operation 


2, is used 


with every operation 





of which it is desired to ascer 


Pit gee FRI. 
Thetime of start- 


tain the cost 
ing is filled in when the order 
is handed out and serves as a 
check on the time charged to 





returned to 


the 


the 


when 
These 


turned in, 


work 


desk. orders are 


dated when put on 


spindle and afterwards en 


tered in the cost book and de 





troved, so that the men need 


it take especial care to keep 


piece 
operations are numbered as shown, the 


asting ) and 


(if a Cc 
so that the “flat 
‘ t of the piece can be found hy 


the cost of labor to that of the 
When 


tool is made to cheay 


adding 


material piece is altered, a new 


ven part of the worl 


or the piece is superseded by another 
is recorded in the wide margin to the 


right, so that it i possible to closely watch 


the effect of alterations and improvements 
cost f the 


on the piece 


SHOP ORDER 


P. Db 


Grind hangerbo2 


PLease 


JOB STARTED aT 
NO. OF PIECES 


TIME I 


Sat. 


Ameriou Ya nent 
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Hanger bor. FC 


Date Nu Op. Werkman Mach. Remarks Time at. Cost Eaeh 2% u oe | 7.3 
071 24\2.2) J. Rogers D | il (12% Ld p78 
24 ; J. Suilor 1’%2|10 Ld G3 
l, 24 Cc. Loom 1 lu 1b | G7 Grind 1 
“/] 52 1 P. Dole Li 1 Lo | Ld 29 Bore 2 


Face ends 


Clean otigroove and 


fit to hanger 4 
































Paint 
Amer Va nist — 
FIG. 3. A PAGE OF THE COST BOOK 
A Chart for Plain -_ 
Bearings. -_ a. ‘ 
Iditor American Machinist : < d > i 4 C—~ ‘ 
> Some time ago I saw in > t “wD >| 
your columns a request for —— = ' 7 
i rule by which to calculate 
the required thickness of 
babbitt for shaft boxes. A fiers cies 
rule [| have followed tor a _ 
ome Vears 
t 0.05 1) + 'g inch, | 
where the thickness of babbitt, * 5 
D the diameter of the shaft . = 
Che accompanying diagram shows a box ’ 
tor a I-inch shaft, the dimensions being | 
those given by the formulas in the corner, | —_ 
which are based upon the thickness of 
habbitt required by the formula above ers. eet ee g | 
The vertical scale at the right of the _ : 
chart represents the diameters of the oe. Za, | ‘ 
shafts, and as the chart is engraved half 
ize, the dimensions for a box suitable for X 
any diameter of shaft may be found by j 2 
measurement by laying a 6-inches-to-the Se, ee ; . a | 
foot scale on the same horizontal line as 
the shaft diameter is found, and measur- A D+2t-4.5D > , —— —+ 4 
ing the distance from the scale line to the B-1.8D+% . | B J 
diagonal lines representing the different | | A> 
dimensions. As the chart is drawn for C -t.45D>% yD i 
only one side of the box, the dimensions E- 1.9D+% 4 i Tm 
thus obtained will, as shown at the top, be } YP “liye 
half of the corresponding dimensions F - 2.47D+% eave | < 
given on the figure of the box If a t - 0.05D+%” rat “ i ‘2 
3-inches-to-the-foot scale be used, the full \ \ y 
dimensions will be found d= 0.25D P re i y, 
C. F. Brakt s -0.35D — — 
Susinietmcenr tintin: € - 0.08D+% Tf i 
A Record Case of Fuel Saving. 
editor American Machinist: ) r Sapna Mvciete 
I have been reading up on the many 4 CHART FOR PLAIN BEARINGS 


economies that are possible at the steam 
end of the works (and works is better but rather that the proprietors, having  14’x48” horizontal tubular boiler in a state 


than shop) by the introduction of the sev- their heads full of other business, really of decrepitude that called for action or a 
eral articles that are sold to that end for do not give this subject its due attention. loss. Bulges, patches, fire cracks, and 
the buyer and another end for the seller. With this preface I'll tell my story: cracks between tubes at back head: scale 
I do not wish to imply that economies may Some years ago I was sent to inspect a half inch thick, and other ear marks of 


not be realized in the average steam plant, boiler for a planing mill and found an old) an early dissolution were there So on 
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Monday, at 7 A. M. sharp, I met the owner 


the plant and explained matters; also 


on the energy 


tub and 


peculated contained in the 


advised a new boiler within 


After 


} 


; preliminary 
gument I got him going my 


rty days the usual 


way. He 


is On acquaintance fine man, and, 
ing him, I took quite an interest in the 
se. He accepted my advice, putting in 


1 16’x66” boiler of good material, 
ind workmanship. During its erection 
ind by his request I called daily at 
plant, looking after the details of erection 

lon one such visit I met the proprietor of 
i thriving livery stable in the same block, 
ho wanted to know 
for 
Acting for the owner of the plant, I closed 


if he could not buy 
some shavings bedding his horses 
a deal with the liveryman whereby for a 
certain sum per week he was to have all 
he shavings, taking them away at his own 
but his 
The old 


very hard, the 
shavings being all used and from 1,000 


also at 
fuel for the boiler 
been 


xpense, returning them 
expense for 
boiler had crowded 
pounds to a ton of coal per day in addi- 
on. As the new boiler was of ample size 
for the load, I figured the 
money was to be clean, good profit, and it 
On the 

iler it was found that the stable refuse 
ind mill waste furnished an ample supply 

fuel, no 


livery-barn 


proved true starting up new 


coal being needed. As the pro- 
prietor had never tried or thought of sell 
ng his shavings, he had therefore looked 
upon his coal bill as his only fuel expense 


bill his 


100 per cent. In 


\s he now had no coal saving 


er the old boiler was 
addition to this, his weekly receipts from 


livery barn equaled one-fourth of his 
therefore his total 


T 


and 


ving was 125 per cent 


former coal bil 
believe this is 
fuel saving. Of course, we 
saved anything over thecoal 


livery-barn deal, and, in 


ntally, it was a good thing for th 
ryman, as it saved him money in haul 
gx his bedding a much longer distance 
disposal 

he moral of this true story is that 
re are several ways to earn profits out 

of the sales department DUPLEX 


The Reciprocity Convention. 
So far as the earlier essions rf thre 
Washingtor 


10se who feared that th: 


ciprocity convention at 


were concerned, t 


nvention was to fall into the hands of 


he free traders and thus be made a propa 


ganda for absolute and universal commer 
‘ 


ul liberty, and who stai 





unt, would have beet 
~ sed had they been p 
nade clear that 1 tte 
vidual manufactur nay 
to his own business and 


for it, an 
(American 


firm believers 


prote ction 





“stu . 
rity oO! 


mn The fact that the convention was 
not give ver to the free traders 1 t 
surse due to the fact that there wer 
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plenty of manufacturer 


protection but favor reciprocity, and who 


at the Same time perceived the essen 
absurdit f remaining away trom ‘ 
nvention instead f tending § ac 
convention istead iltending and a 
$1 ng in the prevention f the cap 

ng 1 e pi nti t th | 
1 - f f 
hey professed to fear 

\s a matter of fact, there seemed very 
ttle Chance tor a capture t the conven 


tampeding it by anybody 


nm or ot 
carried on by what are referred to 


dried’ 


arranged program WwW 


and methods 


n politics as “cut 
a previously 
and all 


rried out strictly, 
5 | 
| 


vere elected and all rules adopted in strict 


1 
} 


ccordance with th 


1 the previously arranged 
program 

The temporary chairman, D. A. T 
of Charlotte, N. C 


plauded when he 


mp 
kins, was roundly ap 
for “no aban 


the policies by which the n 


declared 


ag 


donment of 
industrial results in our 


nificent nation 


have been obtained’: and also when he 


declared for the fundamental necessity of 


market 


Search, the 


e 
preserving the hom: 
Mr. Theodore (¢ 
hairman, was even more emphatic. He 


permanent 


as he previously had 


Protection 


innounced himself, 
I Yetroit, 


whose faith in th 


done at a life-long 


wisdom, justice and 


efficiency of that system remained unshak 


el He remarked that those who had 


fused to come here to confer were estopped 


t 
from criticism of what was done, and 
added: They cl ira th t w | ive reat 
ized to stimulate tariff revision, when ou 
object directly the opp Our ain 


to forestall tariff revision.” 


\MIr. Search. however, opposed thx 
which we have commented upon in 
columns) that reciprocity can be mad 
imount to anything do any good wl 
ever if we attempt t nfine it to 1 
things which are not produced here. M 
Search said this would practically give u 
nly tea and coffec vit] \ | 
oO work in art ging recip treatle 
ind one of these \ vl t! 

er is being raised in small quantiti 


tions from Mr. Rooseveli at 


id hinted at any such notion of 

TOK is tl M Search announces 
: | 1 1 e 

hat the principles at the ba of tl 


First, that me duti n r pr 

t+ re 7 ] ver 1 , +} 

1 i 1O 1oOnge ece Vv ii ie 
dustries which they were intended to 1 
ec 

' 

eK nat ( mit irket I 
longer absorb the ntire product ft 
ndustric ind 

Third the establishm 

rd mmercia relat t erst + 

dia mmmercia elation 
nation nec iry Tt thie 1 ¢ < 
rgement of o outlet 

In his address on g ir as 
ermanent cl lirman Mr c furt! 

a at 

pha i7ed the } nd uid 

Ou ] foresta +4 tt g 
a . T the d 


1321 
I n C itl l harmonize i la 
is possible, the widely differing opinion 
represented t dy, and to reducs 
clear and forceful expression such pri 
C1IPiC¢ is \\ 4 I n Wi 
her t CW 1ot It ¢ 
phasize our « ence I Ss no t 
piace 1 s¢ the 1¢s 1 
statemen ( not e Tully subd i 
ted I I <: wi re agre 
» 4 i g l pt IOS n suci \ 
, 
nest 
ie i I n luties el yrraced 
ri pres¢ I ré 10 longer needful 
for the existence tf the industries tor 
whose protection they are imposed 


That many of ul 


in their development wher« 


i. ; ] 
industries bla 


1 
reached a stage 


the home market alone cannot absorb their 


entire product, and consequently new out 


lets are necessary tor their continuou 


operation and the steady employment oft 


their operatives 
That the establishment of more cordia 


commercial relations with other nation 


by means of an excha of tariff cone: 


nge 


sions would enlarge the foreign outlets ot 


those industries for which increased ex 
port trade necessary 
That, if such applications of the prin 
ples of mmercial reciprocity could b 
made without injury to any of our indu 


tries the consequent expansion of our for 


eign trade w 1 be beneficial to all ou 
ynmercial and industrial interest 
Coffee and i are about the only great 
staple articles of commerce which we d 
not pl duce and if 1 procity be imited 
t the ise of these tw ( imodities a 
Dasis tor negotiatior ve cannot expect to 
make much progr lo insist upon stri 
idherence t ch a principle in making 
pplicat ( t\ \ rtually i 
ppose it 1 ( torm The 
reciprocit \ d to-day is a reci 
procity that eal mething and prom 
ses s ¢ t] e of tangible ad 
vantages for our commerce, not merely 
expression f kind sentiment toward all 
the busin t al tual giving 
d ta ! t W en 
vider ft i f the w ld and 
yr iit I i Dr luct 
[The gen | opened \ 
\. B. Farqua \ Pa., wl 
tained the view f the temporary and the 
permanent chairmen and said that rec 
pr itv wa ¢ ty id that the nter 
ests of a few p t industries must 
not be a ved 1 in the wa ft it 
Chen (nari Heber Cl t 
P rcle pl " thie W nter ected a 
how f ‘ g ( into the 
first l I Nat nal A i 
tion I Manufact nnat i! 
] uary SO ind 1¢ me year 
ifterward he organ of the Manufa 
tut Club I PI} lade piiia a silver 
rgan. He spoke for protection, pure and 
imple as well as unlimited. He evidently 
eved 9 l-fashioned Chinese 
‘ ( ) cit ra te 








ments of any kind, and so far as could be 
judged from the behavior of the conven- 
tion during his speech, he had his hearers 
with him 

A number of other speakers 
and they differed, 


as 


and others only mildly in favor of it or 


followed 


with short addresses, 


some being for reciprocity with a big 


opposed, and among these a delegate— 
G. A. Loughlin, of Wheeling, W. Va. 
attacked the United States Steel Com- 


pany, and said that before its organization 
his company had been able to buy its ma 
terials at a figure that enabled it to sell 
im all the markets of the world, but since 
the organization of the United States Steel 
Company this trade had been seriously in 
terfered with, and the present outlook was 
that his South 


America would be extinguished shortly. 


company’s trade with 
The session of Tuesday evening was de- 


voted to South American trade, and natur 


ally the recently imposed duty on hides 
came up, the prevalent opinion being that 
it benefited nobody except the large pack 


ers, and ought to be rep aled or traded 


for reciprocal concessions 
W. B. Ric 


of Boston, while speaking 


called to 


( rder by 


on this subject, was 
the chair and requested to confine himself 
to reciprocity and not to drift upon the 
tariff question, to which Mr. Rice retorted 
that he did not think anyone could talk 
reciprocity without talking tariff, a reply 
which brought out general laughter 

At Wednesday’s sessions there was 


much more speaking, but it came to noth- 
ing, and finally the convention adjourned 
Wednesday 
following resolutions: 


Whereas, 


in the United States, represented in values 


evening, after adopting the 


The growth of manufactures 


and in round numbers, has been as fol 
lows: 1850, $1,000,000,000; 1860, $2,000,- 
000,000 ; 1870, $4,000,000,000 ; 1880, $5,500, 


000,000; 1890, $9,000,000,000; 1900, $15, 
000,000,000 


(And 


Same 


figures exhibit at 


hes 


a splendid result for 


whe reas, 
the 
the past industrial policies of our Govern 
the 


time (1) 


ment, and (2) a growing need for 


development of larger markets in foreign 
countries 


\nd 


not only to maintain policies under which 


whereas, it would seem desirable, 


such splendid results have been accom- 


plished, but also devise means to develop 
for the 
increasing manufactured products, 


increased markets increased and 
Therefore, be it resolved: 

1) That this 
to Congress the maintenance of the prin- 
ciple of protection for the home market, 


convention recommends 


and to open up by reciprocity opportunities 
for trade by 
modifications of the tariff in special cases 


increased foreign special 
only where it can be done without injury 
to any of our home interests of manufac- 
farming 

(2) That in order to ascertain the influ 


turing, commerce, or 


ence of any proposed treaty on our home 


interests, this convention recommends to 
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Congress the establishment of a reci 
procity commission, which shall be charged 
with the duty of investigating the condi- 
tion of industry, and reporting the 
same to the Executive and to Congress, 


recipré cal 


any 


for guidance in negotiating 
trade agreements. 
Whereas, The 
magnitude of the aggregate manufacturing 
and the United 
States has become far too great to be ade 
of the 
government departments; and 
Whereas, 


great interests are constantly bringing new 


present and increasing 


commercial interests of 


quately handled by any existing 


Changing phases of these 
and important questions, the proper dete 
mination of which would require all the 
work of a department fully organized and 
equipped, 
Therefore, be 
(1) 


it resolve d ; 
This convention recommends to and 


Congress that a new depart 


requests of 
ment be created, to be called the ° Depart 


of Commerce and Industries,” the 


shall be a 


ment 
head of 


President’s C 


which member of t 


(2) That a reciprocity commission b 


created as a bureau of this department 
his is generally looked upon 


f the 


very 


lame and impotent result o much 


course 


vaunted reciprocity convention. Of 


if industries could be found wherein 


all the 


agree that, say, half or perhaps all of the 


engaged would 


manufacturers 


duty might be taken off without danget 


of injury to their particular industry, then 
with the resolutions 


in strict accordance 


that particular duty might be used in a 


reciprocity treaty. But the trouble would 
be to secure such unanimity. 
end ot 


(that 
had been not only formulated but printed 


It was clearly seen toward the 


the sessions that some of the rules 


before the convention met) were calculated 
anything like a full 


the 


to prevent and fair 


discussion of the subject convention 
was called to discuss. Though it is prob 
able that Search had 


these rules, it does not seem probable that 


President endorsed 


he expected them to work in just the way 
did, 


stifle free discussion and to absolutely pre 


they because the net result was to 


vent important resolutions from coming 
before the convention. 
that did this 
follows: 
“All resolutions to be 


convention shall be presented in duplicate, 


The particular rule 


was Rule 5, which reads as 


submitted to the 


signed by the proponent and handed to the 
secretary, to be by him referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions without read- 
ing or debate.”’ 

This, it 
the 


tions to 


will be seen, placed it within 
Resolu- 
should 


be offered or discussed and the Committee 


power of the Committee on 


decide what resolutions 


was not at all backward in exercising its 
prerogatives. A paragraph of the program 
reads as follows: 

“The Committee on Resolutions will re 
port during the various sessions such res- 
relate to the subjects 


olutions as may 
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necessary, 


shall be 


reference to 


discussion It is 
that all 
the 


under quite 


therefore, resolutions 
handed to 
the Committee on Resolutions as e 


secretary for 


arly as 
possible during the convention.” 

It was generally thought that this meant 
that the Committee would during the pro- 
gress of the sessions present for discussion 
it be offered that 


such resolutions as mig] 


pertained to the subject of reciprocity. 
But the Committee did nothing of the 
kind. . There is a long list of resolutions 
presented to the Committee which reso- 
lutions never again saw the light. Among 


one by W. L. Saunders, of the 


these is 


Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company, who 
has made a special study of reciprocity 
and who, as he has a large foreign trade 
in machinery, ought to be entitled to be 
heard in a convention called discuss 
these very matters Hy resolut n reads 

follows 

“Resolved. That such of our tariffs as 
are now no longer needed fi evenue or 
to encourage and protect our industries at 
home should be employ I g ect 
procity treatic ( ( ad pro. te if 
larkets abroad 

Phis would se enough 
for anyone who had any use \ ver for 
reciprocity, but it was too strong for the 
Committee on Resolut 5 l fa 
say also that a number of re ms on 
the other side directly opposed to 
reciprocity, were also pigeon-holed, but 
he place of these was taken by t reso 
lutions actually presented and ted, as 


printed ibove 


Annual Meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Che full program of t coming meeting 


of the American Society of M inical 
Fngineers is announced. The t session 
wil! he at the Society H ’ Due sd \ 


evening, when a paper on “The 
tory of Open Hearth Steel Manufacture 
United 


pre sident 


States” will be read by the 


Mr. Samuel T. Well 


in the 
retiring 
Wan 


On Wednesday morning the annual busi 


ness session will be held. Besides the elec 
tion of officers and of new members the 
proposed amendment to the rules increas 


] 


ing the annual dues will come up for dis 


cussion and action Topical discussions 


will follow 
The usual reception will be held at She 
ry’s on Wednesday evening. An innova 


tickets of admission 


tion will be the use of 
for all who attend 


The reading and discussio1 papers 


will occupy the Thursday morning session 
Thursday afternoon will be taken up by 
1 with the 

Robert 
Fulton in Trinity Churchyard. Addresses 
will be \dmiral Mel 
ville, Chief Engineer B. F. Isherwood and 
Dy, he. F 


1eus character will also 


elaborate ceremonies in connectio1 
dedication of the monument. t 


delivered by Rear 


Services of 
} held 


we Ted 


Thurston a relig 


Trinity 
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+1 


Dix, with 


Crary, a grandson 


Church, conducted by Rev. Dr 
an address by Rev. R. F 
of Robert Fulton 


Professional papers will be read on 


hursday evening and also at the conclud- 
The fol 


wing is the list of papers and topical dis 


tig session on Friday morning 


cussions and the order in which they are 
10 be presented: 

Wednesday 
sions—Cost of 


Topical Discus 
High 
Che 


morning 
Running Trains at 
Speed; Some Peculiarities of Springs ; 


Linvolpon System of U1 


its 

Thursday morning: Professional Papers 
F.B Corey, “A Portable Accelerometer 
resting’; H. L. Gantt, “A 
Bonus System of Rewarding Labor”; J 
Nixon, “A Silent Chain Gear”; C. H. Ben 
“The 


'lywheels.” 


for Railway 


min, Bursting of Small C 
Thursday evening 
the ( 
indardize the methods of making engin« 


the ¢ 


Preliminary Report 


committee appointed to codify and 


tests; report of ommittee on Stand 
dization of Engines and 
\W. Na “A New Valve 
Steam and Air Engines”; F 
Potter Mes] 
Friday morning: C. W. H 
g Loads for Manila Ropes”; H.( 
Heat 
min and 
Spiral Springs’; W. (¢ 
Power Development t Hannay 
Falls’; W.R. Warnet Porro Prism” 
effect of Clearance 


Small Engine 


Dynamos; E 
Great for (sas 
A. Scheffler 


ylor 


Si parator 


Phe 


\ibert 


Kingsbury, 


the Economy of a 


Examination for Draftsmen. 
Che United States ( | 


ssion, Wasl 


amnat 


1\ Service Com 


ington, 1). ¢ innounces that 


ions will be held at various plac 
roughout the country, December 30-31 


1, for heating and ilating drafts 


Depart 


vent 


ment, at $1,200 


| January 2, 3 and 4, 1902, for five 


draftsmen, Ordnance Depat 


nt, at $1,200 a year Further particu 


rs, application blanks, etc., may be 1 


trom the Commission 


Something Worth While. 


Did you read that magaz h 


ne poem whic 


hegs the fates to yesterday’ ?” 


give us 


the long-haired person “Tt 


cked Was 
blime 
No,” al 
But if 
ing 


. at if 


the short-haired 


those 


Sw ¢ red 


of 


man 


any fellows write any 
about ‘give us payday,’ I'll take a 
it.”’—Baltimore American 


ime of 
Works « 


Philadelphia or to some 


lhere is talk at the present 1 mov 


ing the Baldwin Locomotive ithe 


to a 
other point 


suburb of 
Phe 


necessary 


continual growth of the 


works makes the cl two 


osing of 
to which the city 


Mr 


works, said that they now em 


portant streets, coun 


cil will not consent Converse, repre 


senting the 


10,500 men, of whom _ 10,000 


are 


American citizens and 9,000 are 
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The founding of a works in a new loca 
tion would involve 
of at least 


In the 


the building of a city 


100,000 persons to begin with 
natural cours¢ 
establishment 


of location § for uch an 


would seem to be inevitable Unlimited 


growth in the location must be im 


present 
and the accumulating re 


possible, 
must be 


SOTLIC 


prohibitive of 


‘rn facilities and economies 


\ big passenger locomotive, which the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railway 
West 


the new 


Company r 
cently donated to the Virginia Uni 


Engineer 


versity, has been put in 


lding The instructors and students 


ing Bui 


in the engineering department moved it 
through the streets of Morgantown, pr 
pelling it with its own steam over a tet 
porary track. There are about 115 student 
n the College of Engineering he 
ersity tl ( The ¢« ‘ Wi 
Virginia for « g an 
‘ ctrical re eC o \\ ra 1) d 

t the supply d e deman 

It Col ct 1 J tT ‘ 
firemen recs y ‘ r Re 
wate! | 
M. G. Semet ha rried out ‘ 
structive expe! ( 
minimum lengtl ‘ roug 
hock is sensible diffe t Ter 
For a 2 mn ete ! 
given betwe pre e and eth of 

the iximui re ploved 

2 600 volts, sensatio: \ perceptil ¢ 
through gtl t f ( 
t] k ] ‘ endurable 
rm " €1 yt] + | ‘ } hex eX 
periments the author cor vk t to he 
without actually tou oe th 
thre Tine } 

1 mec LT 1¢ I 1 ( 
if Switzerland, bu ) ed 

untry for some year nd now con 
nected vit I elect \\ I 
country, writes us that electricity and el 
rical machinery are on thi om in Swit 
erland now, and seet ely to continu 
so for some time, as the “Switzers” p 
ceive that it is most decidedly to their ad 
vantage to employ the constant-running 
mountain streams supplied by eternal ic¢ 
and snow, rather than to pay for imported 
coal, by which power must be otherwise 


it eventually 
the 


developed It seems likely th: 
the 
} 


will be fully ut 


most of water-power capacity of 
country 
1s practicabl to convev poy 
ated over wires to places where it can be 


conveniently o1 


Through the co-operation of th 
York Central & 
I 


-urdue University, La 


River Rail 
Ind., has 


secured an exhibit of primitive railway 


Hudson 


Faye tte 


sed in the course of 
id Mohawl 


track which was exp 


the 1 of the 


ot events a change 


& Hue | Ra N 
fact that the t 
that everyb ad ad 
appears tl have t 2 
Was Tound t ( 
tion The ex 
ers strings 
weigh = a | | ( 
ilso an exhibit 
tra represe g 
| { 11 1 ( il Ra 
Ou este 
The Elect Re 
taken wh 
ingry 
1 th ( 
( nlv 1 
Elec ( ‘ 
The ( ( 
( ( 
ndu 
ber ( 
WW p 
Ire \ 
{ { 
Mr. W. H 
th t 
( \ ( 
‘ \ 
\ i ) 
y we 
McKinley N 
| , 
’ ( ( ()) 
\ B , 
fakewe 


lone 
rep 
] 
; 
i here 








New Catalogs. 


Pneumatic Engineering 
New York, 
relation to its 
briefly 


rhe 
128 
publication in 
natic 


Company, of 
trade 
pneu 
described 


Broadway, sends us a 
Ilalsey 
pump, which may be 
as an air pulsometer 
Heating” is a 
Simplex Electrical Company, 

Mass. It heating 
numerous which 
ing 
page, 

McCrosky & Huber, Cincinnati, O., 
published a little catalog of universal adjust 
able reamers and combination tool-holders. 
The reamers are hand, shell, and 
listed in many sizes, with prices. The pamph 
let is 34%4x6% inches. 


E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 


“Electric 
the 
port, 


catalog sent us by 
Cambridge 
shows devices for 
solder 


Size of 


purposes, among are 


irons, solder 


Dx 


pots and glue pots 
inches. 


have 


SEC. are 


brought out a special catalog of drawing 
presses and spinning lathes. S3oth lines are 
quite extensively dealt with. A number of 


reducing and cam-drawing are included. 


pamphlet is 5x7 inches. 


The 


We have received a supplementary catalog, 
“S,”’ of the Boston Gear Works, Purchase and 


Pearl streets, Boston, Mass. ‘The subjects 
considered are bevel and spur compensating 
gears, chains, sprockets, raw-hide and fiber 


gears, tool-steel balls, worm hobs, steel pinion 
wire, cutters, etc. Size, standard, 6x9 inches. 


“The Building of a Modern Locomotive,” 
by Paul T. Warner, constitutes “Record of 
Recent Construction, No. 29,” of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia. It is an 
extensive illustrated account of the shop pro- 
cesses of locomotive building and is reprinted 
from the “Brotherhood Fire 
men’s Magazine,” Size, stan 
dard, 9x6 inches. 


Chas. H. Besly & Co., 10 Canal street, Chi 
cago, Ill., have sent us a 1902 catalog. 
the lines presented 
spirally grooved circular disks for 
Helmet cement, Besly band polishing 
wheels and machines, Helmet babbitt, bronze 
spring and wire, lathe dogs, parallel clamps, 
Helmet oil, oil stocks, 
Size, 544x9 inches. 


of Locomotive 
February, 1901 


Among 


are Gardner grinders, 
use on 


same, 


cups, dies, taps, ete 

The Long & Allstatter Company, Hamilton, 
0., has brought out catalog No. 20, devoted 
to its punching and shearing machinery. This 
contains 160 pages showing a great variety of 
machines for these purposes and also a few 
others, such as horizontal bending or forming 
machines, tire welding machines, drop and 
helve hammers, bending rolls and a_ side 


grinding machine. Size of pamphlet, 614x9 


inches. 

W. C. Toles & Co., manufacturers of rapid 
acting vises and special machinery, Irving 
Park, Chicago, IIL, have sent us a catalog 


showing a line of rapid-acting vises for wood 
workers and iron workers. The former kind 
are set forth in a number of varieties—with 
bench stop, side grip, front jaw dog, tail vise, 
combination ete. A line of 
training benches is presented. 
standard, 6x) inches. 


vises, manual 


Size of page, 


John Acton, 118 John street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has published a new catalog of the 
Acton automatic steam, water, air and 
vacuum specialties, ete. Among the devices 
shown are reducing, back pressure, relief, pop 
safety and other valves, governors, thermos 
tats, filters and oil collectors, steam traps, 
ete.; pulverizing mills and glass polishing 


and roughing machinery. 
6% inches. 


Size of page, 3%4x 


The Norton Emery Wheel Company, Wor 
cester, Mass., has brought out a new catalog, 
the contents of which are briefly described as 
covering emery and corundum wheels, grind 


ing machinery, emery bricks and slips and 
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India oil stones. There is an especially copi- 
ous illustrated and priced list of wheels of 
various shapes for different makes of grind- 


ing machinery. The catalog contains 164 
pages, 6x94 inches. 


The American Ferrofix Company, 20 Broad 
street, New York, published a 
book” (to hang up in the shop) describing the 
‘Ferrofix” and “Borfix” 
cast iron and mentioning the use of ‘Borfix” 
for general brazing. We have several times 
this year referred to the Ferrofix discovery. 
The pamphlet is 44%4.x12 inches. The 
pany that heavy paper for 
at the forge are furnished on request. 

We have received a little catalog, No. 12, 
of the Keystone Manufacturing Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Among the manufactures of 
the company, as here presented, are the fol 
“Keystone” reversible ratchet drills, 
single-acting ratchet drills; ratch 

tap wrenches and stud 
adjustable “S” wrenches 
for nuts and pipe, Morse taper sleeves and 
sockets, nail-sets, boring tool-holders, 
The pamphlet is 344x6 inches. 


has “shop 


processes for brazing 


com 


states books se 


lowing : 
“Monarch” 
et socket wrenches, 
drivers; Westcott 


steel 


ete. 





New Corporations. 


Alan Wood 
delphia, Pa. ; 


Iron & Steel Company, Phila 
capital, $1,250,000. 

Griffiths Charcoal Iron Mills, Clinton Town 
ship, Washington County, Pa.; capital, $200, 


000 
Crossman Edge ‘Tool Company, Warren, 
Mass.: Casper Ranger, president; I. T. F. 


MacDonnell, treasurer; capital, $7,000. 

R. & G. Typewriter Co., of New York city ; 
capital, $50,000. Directors: W. R. Heath, C. 
S. Brown and C. J. Christensen, of New York 
city. 

Manhattan Engineering Co., of New York 
city ; capital, $5,000. Directors: B. A. Keiley, 
J. T. Keiley and H. M. Haviland, of New York 
city. 

Painted Vost, Steuben 
$50,000. Directors: 


Lane Bridge Co., of 
County, N. Y.; capital, 


D. F. Lane, A. E. Lane and C. W. Smith, of 
Painted Post. 
South Jersey Mobile Transit Co.; capital, 


$100,000; object, manufacturing automobiles ; 


incorporators: John B. Hummel, Edwin R 


Laning, Kkugene L. Laning 
Petro Car Company, of New York city; 
capital, $50,000 Directors G R. Bur 


Sand, of 


Richmond 


New York 
and ©. W 


city; 0. C 


Jones, of 


roughs, of 
srooklyn, 
Borough. 
Printers’ Roller Washing Machine Co., of 
New York city; capital, $15,000 Directors 
H. A. Richardson and 
Poughkeepsie, and H. H. 
York city. 
Stiles Safety 
N. J.: object, 
railroads, 


Samuel 
Richardson, of 


Crump, ot 
New 


Sand Box Orange, 
manufacturing sand 


capital, $25,000 


Company, 
boxes for 


te. ; Incorpora 


tors: John T. Hoag, Henry B. Cuiver and 
John Slade. 
Standard Gasket Company, 419 Market 


Camden, N. J.; 
capital, 


object, manufacturing 
$15,000 Incorpora 


street, 


metal gaskets ; 


tors: Wm. G. Phyall, Wm. M. Gordon, John 
A. MacPeak 
Automobile & Marine Power Co., 110 Erie 


manufacturing 
$150,000. 


Edw. M. 


Camden, N. J.; 
capital, 
Kull, 


street, object, 
automobiles, ete 
porators: Albert L. 


Wm. C. French. 


Incor 
Pine and 
Solster & Truck Co., 525 Main 
Orange, N. J object, manufac 
capital, $15,000. In 
Brooks, Luther B 


Courtney 
Kast 
turing railway supplies ; 
corporators—Chas. VP 
Eaton, C. Fred Smith 


street, 


Standard Power Co., of New York city: ob 
ject, manufacturing machinery for generating 


November 28, 1901, 
power for vehicles; capital, $200,000. Direc- 
tors: A. F. Swan, T. S. Seelye and Thomas 
Hloward, of New York city. 

Eastern Sanitary Street Cleaning Co., 24 


Washington street, Jersey City, N. J.:; ob 
ject, manufacturing street cleaning machines 


capital, $1,000,000. Incorporators: Henry 
Shippy, Hiram D. Layman and others. 

H. W. Johns Paint Manufacturing Com 
pany: principal office, 419 Market street, 


Camden, N. J.; object, manufacturing paint 
eapital, $150,000. Incorporators: H. W 
Johns, G. W. Gladwin, F. R. Boocock. 

New Century Car Heater Co.; principal otf 
fice, 243 Washington street, Jersey City, N. J 
object, manufacturing car heaters; capital, 
$200,000. Incorporators: Herbert H. Shan 
non, Edward 8. *.. Shannon 


Carr and Henry C. 
Automatic Car Lock & Seal Co.; principal! 


office, 419 Market street, Camden, N. J.; ob 
ject, manufacturing car locks, seals, et 
eapital, $500,000. Inecorporators: Joseph LD) 


Donovan, Charles F. Thompson and David L.. 
Harris. 
Chandlee Wire Fence Co., 612 South Broad 


street, Trenton, N. J.; object, manufacturing 
wire fencing; capital, $300,000. Incorpora 
tors: J. Russell Kelso, Chas. T. Crane, J 


Kemp Bartlett, Albert S. J. Owens and Alfred 
N. Barber. 

Standard Manufacturing & Elevator Cor 

poration ; Corporation Trust Co., 15 Exchange 
place, Jersey City, N. J.; object, manufactur- 
ing elevators; capital, $125,000. Incorpora 
tors: Daniel A. Griffin, James D. Evans and 
Geo. D. Ayres. 
Railroad avenue 
Paterson, N. J.; object, 
textile machinery; capital, 
$10,000. Incorporators: Louis H. Rothschild, 
Joseph Rothschild, Edwin B. Hindley and 
Arthur W. Hindley. 

National Automatic 
fice, Corporation Trust 
change place, Jersey 
manufacturing 
corporators: K. K. 
and Aug. S. Meeker. 

The Standard Fertilizer Manufacturing Co., 
with a capital of $1,000,000, has been organ 
ized at Birmingham, Ala. John C. Brain, 


National Mill Supply Co., 
and Slater 
manufacturing 


street, 


Tool Co.; principal ot 
Co. Building, 15 Ex 
City, N. J. Object, 

eapital, $125,000. In 

McLaren, C. W. 


tools : 


Perkins 


Robert H. Yell, John L. Burnes and R. B. 
Jones, of Birmingham, and B. C. Jones and 
W. K. Smith, of Bessemer, are the incorpora 
tors. The company's purpose is to manufa 
ture commercial fertilizer from the slag refuse 
of the furnaces of the district by a process 
recently invented 

The following are among increases of cap 


tal stock authorized in 


October : 


Pennsylvania during 
Carnegie Tube Company, Pittsburgh, 


from $150,000 to $300,000; Brown & Zort 
man Machinery Company, Vittsburgh, from 
$25,000 to $100,000; Keystone Car Whee! 


Company, Pittsburgh, from $200,000 to $400 
000; Philadelphia Foundry & Machine Com 
pany, from $1,000 (7) to $75,000; Nationa 
Cable & Wire Pittsburgh, from 
$11,000 to $500,000. 


Company, 


Manufacturers. 
The Clarksburg (W. Va.) Woolen 
been burned 


Mill 


has 


The East Rockford Mantel Company, Rock 
ford, Ill., is building an addition. 


The Haughton Elevator & Machine Com 
pany, Toledo, O., is in the market for ma 
chinery equipment. 

The Sterling (Ill) Gas & Electric Light 


Company is making arrangements for build 


ing a new gas-making plant. 
The Pennsylvania Rubber Company, Erie, 
I’a., is desirous of securing a site in the Pitts 


manufacturing district. 


burgh 





